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Should The State 
Aid Private Schools? 


N Marcu 29 the United States 

Supreme Court was asked to 

review a decision of Vermont’s 
highest court which on January 3, 1961 
denied aid to private schools.’ In- this 
decision the Vermont Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional a plan by 
which students could receive tuition 
from the town of South Burlington to 
attend Catholic high schools in Burling- 
ton. The opinion of the Vermont court 
constitutes not merely a topical but a 
rather significant point of departure in 
the discussion of a subject where the 
arguments and the emotions on both 
sides have in the past few weeks rivalled 
Castro, the Congo and unemployment 
as front-page news. 

Catholics in America have expressed 
deep disappointment at the Vermont 
decision.. Some Catholics 
comed the fact that the case is to be 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court at this time. 


have wel- 


In the view of 


these indignant parents, the nation’s 


' Swart v. South Burlington Town School 
District, 167 A. 2d 514 (1961); Petition 
for writ of certiorari filed in United States 
Supreme Court, Docket No. 856, Oct. 1960 
Term. 


* See America, January 28, 1961. 


Member of the bar of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Father Drinan is Dean of the 
Law School at Boston College. 
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highest tribunal could not condone this 
denial of the rights of religious parents 
to have an education for their children 
consistent with their 

More Catholics 
others, however, consider that the Ver- 


consciences.” 
reflective and many 
mont decision, since it seems to rest on 
both the Vermont and Federal consti- 
tutions, will be denied review by the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


Under a statute which in its original 
plan goes back to the year 1869, Ver- 
mont law recognizes the right of par- 
ents to participate in the selection of a 
school for their children. 
which could not possibly be enacted in 
today’s educational climate the legis- 


In a law 


lature of Vermont provided that: 


Each town district shall maintain a high 
school or furnish secondary instruction, as 
hereinafter provided, for its advanced pu- 
pils at a high school or academy, to be 
selected by the parents or guardian of the 
pupil, within or without the state. The 
board of school directors may both main- 
tain a high school and furnish secondary 
instruction elsewhere as herein provided 
as in the judgment of the board may best 
serve the interest of the pupils.‘ 

* See generally the newsletter Fair Share 
News of the Citizens for Educational Free- 
dom, 3109 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. This is a voluntary group dedi- 
cated to “A Fair Share for Every Child.” 
16 Vermont Statutes Annotated 793(a). 
Emphasis added. 
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A clearer recognition of parents’ 
rights in education could hardly be de- 
sired. Not merely may the parents se- 
lect the school in the. absence of a pub- 
lic high school but may even sometimes 
be able to exercise this right when the 
town does furnish a public high school! 
Tuition is regulated as follows: 
Each town school district shall pay tuition 
per pupil per school year as billed, but 
not in excess of $325.00 unless authorized 
by a vote of the town school district. . . .° 
Under this arrangement in 1958-59 
the sum of $19,687.50 was paid directly 
to the Rice Memorial High School in 
Burlington for the education of many 
South Burlington students at this Cath- 
olic school. The sum of $2,025 was 
paid in the same year to Mount St. 
Mary’s Academy in Burlington, a school 
also owned by the Diocese of Burling- 


ton. 


Vermont court bars aid 
The 
having been asked to rule on the per- 


Supreme Court of Vermont, 
missibility of this arrangement, referred 
to the case as presenting “sensitive and 
The court spoke with 


solemn issues.” 


understanding of the parent who 
“shares the expense of maintaining the 
public school system yet in loyalty to 
his child and his belief seeks religious 


The 


“considerations of 


training for the child elsewhere.” 
court speaks of 
* Ibid. (b) 
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equity and fairness” which ‘‘exerted a 
strong appeal” upon the court. But the 
court finds that the school board of 
South Burlington, “while acting within 
the literal provisions of the statute, 
have exceeded the limits of the United 
States 
not entirely clear whether the parental 


Constitution.” The opinion is 
right statute also violates the Vermont 
Constitution. The court seems to rely 
principally for its opinion on the fol- 
lowing dicta taken from the Zorach 
decision: 

religious 


Government may not finance 


groups nor undertake religious instruction 

nor blend secular and sectarian education 

nor use secular instruction to force one or 
some religion on any person.® (emphasis 
supplied ) 

Assuming that this statement repre- 
sents the controlling law, the Vermont 
court finds that the “fusion of secular 
and sectarian education... . undertaken 
in religious denominational high schools 
that are an integral part of the Roman 
Catholic Church 


which by 


is something in 
First 
par- 


command of the 
Amendment “the state shall not 
ticipate.” 

The court adds that the government 
may not pay tuition to high schools 
when “the Church is the source of their 
control and the principal source of their 


The that 


combination of factors renders 


support.” court continues 
“this 
the service of the Church and its min- 
istry inseparate from its educational 
function.” The court recognizes that 
a Catholic school ‘is a high and dedi- 
cated undertaking .... and deserves the 
respect of all creeds” but rules that 
“however worthy the object” and 
“however compelling” the ‘‘equitable 


considerations” the arrangement vio- 


lates ‘“‘constitutional barriers.” 


" Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U. S. 306. 
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The Vermont decision, while paying 
lip service to the “faithful parent” and 
this 


mandate” [its decision] and the “heavy 


acknowledging the “severity of 
burdens” it will impose, is nonetheless 
an opinion that is unsatisfactory be- 
cause it does not really analyze the 
problem before it nor seek any way in 
which to reconcile the desires of reli- 


gious parents with the First Amend- 


ment. 


not 


The 


clear as to the manner in which Cath- 


decision, furthermore, is 
olic or other parents might be able to 
exercise the option granted to them by 
the lawmakers of Vermont who have 
never subscribed to the philosophy of 


What if 


Catholics or others established 


a public school monopoly. 
schools 
that were nof “an integral part” of a 
a church as 
and the 


support?” 


church and did not have 
“the source of their control 


principal source of their 


Does the court mean that ‘the service 
of the Church and its ministry” are 
“inseparate” or “inseparable” from its 
educational function? 
does the 


tarian instruction” 


At what point 


“fusion of secular and sec- 
in a school cause the 
school to turn into a virtual seminary 


where the pupils are only working “‘in 


the pursuit of their religious beliefs?” 


Many of the arguments presented by 
the parents in the Vermont case were 
not taken up in the court’s opinion al- 
though Justice Holden in his opening 
paragraph states that the “cause has 
been well argued and thoughtfully pre- 
sented.” Perhaps it would have made 


no difference if the court had tried to 
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discuss some of the more fundamental 
issues. The result would probably be 
the same. The court would have re- 
plied with the same answers as the Na- 
Education Association, the 
Civil Union, the 


American Jewish Congress and the Na- 


tional 
American Liberties 


tional Council of Churches. Every 


educator has heard these replies or 
rather the outright rejection of the re- 
ligious parent’s familiar arguments re- 
volving around double taxation, dis- 
tibutive justice and the rights of parents 
in a pluralistic society. 

The Vermont decision has been pre- 
sented at some length because it is a 
recent restatement of the position of 
associations and of 


most educational 


virtually all Protestant and Jewish 
bodies. 

Can any new argument be made for 
the parent who insists that he is re- 
quired in conscience to have a school 


“blend 


and sectarian education?” This observer 


where the teachers do secular 
feels that most educators, viewing the 
dilemma of the religious parent as the 
Vermont Supreme Court did, have pro- 
found misgivings about the way in 
which the problem of the religious par- 
ent is being solved. The ever growing 
bitter which 
Catholic and other parents have over 
“double taxation” cannot fail to im- 


and the fair-minded ob- 


server who sees 5,088,000 children—or 


and often resentment 


press worry 
almost every eighth American child— 
enrolled in Catholic primary and sec- 
ondary schools. 


The non-public school 


Before an attempt can be made to 
probe into this question more deeply 
than the Vermont court was able to 
do, it is first necessary to analyze in 
some detail the important question of 
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what name we should give to the non- 
public school. 


THE term “public 
prestige-laden title which, in Madison 
Avenue parlance, has a built-in appeal 
to the mind and heart of every Ameri- 
can. Americans have for so long been 
conditioned to hearing of the glories of 
the public school that the non-public 
school has by its very name a negative 
The term “non-public” 


school” is a 


connotation. 


assumes or implies that such a school 
does not fulfill a public function, is 
not blessed by public authorities and is 
not responsible or accountable to the 


The term “private” school contains 
perhaps even more negative implica- 
tions. A “private” school suggests an 
exclusiveness, based perhaps on snob- 
bery or wealth. The “‘private school” 
designation, when applied to Catholic 
primary and secondary schools, is par- 
ticularly inappropriate because these 
schools are not “private” in any of the 
senses which that term implies in the 
popular mind. 
more unfortunate is the title 


The term is more 


Even 
“parochial” school. 
and more factually erroneous since so 
many Catholic schools are no longer 
“parish” schools. More importantly, the 
school termed “‘parochial” is by impli- 
cation a mere extension of the religious 
mission of the parish. 
“Catholic 


The terms school”’ or 
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“Church-related school” or “sectarian 
school” not only share in the negative 
connotations of every “non-public” 
school but furthermore imply that their 
principal function is to serve as an 
extension of Sunday school. 

It has been the experience of this 


writer that no intelligent dialogue 
about non-public schools is 
until we set aside the tyranny of labels. 
Let us employ the language of the 
Zorach opinion and call public schools 


and Church-related schools 


state finance 


possible 


“secular” 
“sectarian.” Should the 
only ‘“‘secular’” schools—those schools 
in which it is forbidden by the nation’s 
highest tribunal to “blend” the secular 
with the sectarian? 

Using this terminology let us pro- 
pose three arguments which show that 
it is unfair for a democratic state to 
aid only the “secular” school and to 
penalize the “secular-sectarian”’ school. 


1. It is unfair to coerce students to 
attend a “secular” school by placing 
an economic boycott on the “‘secular- 
sectarian” school. 

2. Parents and children have a con- 
stitutional right not to be coerced into 
attending a secular school or to be 
penalized for attending a sectarian 
school since such attendance is an in- 
tegral part of the “free exercise” of 
their religion which Congress and the 
states by the First Amendment may 
not prohibit or restrict. 

3. A truly democratic pluralistic so- 
ciety would, without fear of national 
disunity, allow parents and all responsi- 
ble groups tax-supported 
schools where the 
fused with the 
militant agnosticism would be taught. 
should not be 


coerced into “secular” schools by a 


to operate 
“secular” would be 
“sectarian” or where 


Parents or children 
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state economic boycott on all other 


schools. A ‘‘secular’’ school cannot 


strictly speaking teach even the exist- 
ence of God since to many Protestants 
no knowledge of God can be obtained 
except by an act of faith. Even the 


existence of God therefore is ‘“‘sectar- 


ian.”’ Are there some “‘sacred” but not 


truths which the ‘“‘secular’’ 


To Catho- 


“sectarian” 


school may communicate? 
lics and those who believe in the natural 
law certain “sacred” truths concerning 
the existence and nature of God are 
knowable by reason independently of 


But 


to all others. 


revelation. these truths would be 


“sectarian” 


“Secular” school 

One sees, therefore, that the “‘secu- 
lar” school is by law under a severe 
limitation on its academic freedom. It 
may presumably discuss the ‘‘sectarian”’ 
but can never teach any truth concern- 
ing it since this would “blend” the sec- 
tarian with the secular. A more for- 
midable intellectual strait jacket could 
hardly be devised! 

The ‘‘secular” school has clearly been 
given a philosophy of education by the 
U. S. Supreme 


which 


Court—a__ philosophy 


assumes that a good education 
can be given divorced from the reali- 
ties of the faith or lack of faith of the 
recipients of the education. How pupils 
involved in such an educational process 
can be taught about the great issues of 
life, history and human destiny remains 
a mystery. Such a school may be more 
mythical than real since, as Justice 
Jackson pointed out in the McCollum 
case, “Mathematics, physics or chemis- 
try are, or can be, completely secular- 
ized” but “music, architecture, paint- 
ing, biology and English literature” can 


hardly be taught without at least in- 
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ferentially blending something “‘sectar- 
ian” into the presentation.’ 

It cannot realistically be maintained 
that the “secular” school is truly a 
“neutral” school concerning religion. 
The impact of the “secular” school on 
students for 30 hours a week over a 


And 


is inevitably one which 


period of 12 years is enormous. 


that impact 
minimizes the importance and even the 
relevance of the ‘“‘sectarian”. As Sir 
Walter Moberly puts it: 

On the issue the 


fundamental religious 


modern |school| intends to be and sup- 


is neutral, but it is not... it 
does what is far more deadly than open 


poses it 


rejection; it ignores Him [God]... . It 
is a fallacy to suppose that by omitting 
a subject you teach nothing about it. On 
teach that it is to be 
omitted, ard that therefore it 


the contrary—you 
is a matter 
of secondary importance. And you teach 
this not openly and explicitly . .. , you 
take it for and _ thereby 


simply granted 


insinuate it silently, insidiously and_ all 


but irresistibly.” 


If we honestly face the fact, there- 
fore, that the “secular” school must by 
law discriminate (the word is not too 
strong) against all ‘sectarian’ consid- 
erations, then does it not follow that 
non-believers receive in a secular school 
an education which confirms their be- 
liefs whereas believers are subjected to 
an atmosphere which challenges if not 
contradicts their basic convictions? It 
is not really true that the ‘“‘secular” 
school is ““omnisectarian”, as some have 


McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U. S. 
at 235-36. 


* The Crisis in the University. 
London, 1949, pp. 55-56. 


SCM Press, 
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It cannot be such and still 
doc- 


claimed. 
comply with the “no-blending” 
trine which is at the moment the high- 
est law of the land. If one follows the 
literal logic of the “‘no-blending”’ doc- 
trine, the ‘“‘secular’” school must di- 
vorce faith from 
morals and religion from life. 


reason, law from 






































There are movements active today to 
make the public school even more secu- 
lar than it is. In Miami, for example, 
the American Jewish Congress was the 
prime mover in a suit to force the dis- 
continuance of a large number of prac- 
tices such as Bible-reading, 
assemblies, and other 
customs of a school system which, until 


religious 
psalm singing 
recently, by reason of its faculty, stu- 
dents and tradition, commingled a cer- 
tain Protestant piety with its otherwise 
secular education. 

It is difficult to be enthusiastic about 
the plaintiff’s allegations in this case, 
since the daily or weekly presence or 
absence of a few moments of collective 
piety hardly makes any difference in 
the over-all impact on a student of 30 
“secular” education 


hours a week of 


from which all “sectarian” values have 
been carefully omitted. 

Is it then a denial of religious liberty 
to coerce a child who is deeply com- 
mitted to truths into an 
atmosphere where it will be assumed 


“sectarian” 


that this commitment is irrelevant to 
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the child’s education? Not all public 
school educators will, of course, accept 
the full consequences of the ‘“no- 
blending” doctrine. In fact some have 
tried to minimize the rigor of the doc- 
trine in order to save the public school 
from the accusation of being called 
“secularistic”. In New York, for ex- 
ample, the Board of Education some 
time ago adopted unanimously a state- 
ment providing for the teaching of 
spiritual ideals in the New York City 
public schools. This statement author- 
izes teachers to advance “the training 
in the home, ever intensifying in the 
child that love for God, for parents and 
for home which is the mark of true 
character.” It is hard to see how 
tensifying” in a child its “love for 
God” can be reconciled with the pro- 
hibition on “blending” the — secular 
with the sectarian. 


ee 
in- 


T HE central issue then—our second 
“undeveloped” argument—is the ques- 
tion of whether believers have, by rea- 
son of the First Amendment’s protec- 
tion of the “free exercise” of religion, 
a right not to be pressured by economic 
penalties into a school system where 
“sectarian” 
to life and education by the believers 
—are treated as irrelevant in education? 


values—deemed paramount 


American courts are not too famil- 
iar with the arguments surrounding the 
The case of the Cath- 
Vermont 


“central issue’. 
olic involved in the 
tuition suit has never in our history 
been presented to the United States Su- 
preme Court. It is interesting to specu- 
late what the nation’s highest tribunal 
would have done if the Vermont courts 
had agreed with the arguments of the 
Catholic parents and allowed the pa- 
rental right statute to stand. Would 
the U. S. Supreme Court reach out into 


parent 
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Vermont and dictate to its school 
boards that only “secular” schools may 
receive the tax money of the citizens 
of Vermont? 

American law has been quite sym- 
pathetic to “educational conscientious 
Recently in Pennsylvania 


objectors.’ 
everyone sought a compromise solution 
for Amish parents who refused to send 
their children to a new public high 
school because it was “too worldly.” 
Christian Scientists have had their chil- 
dren excused from health instruction 
classes and Jehovah Witnesses need not 
salute the flag. 


Do any of these precedents contain 
principles by which the religious par- 
ent can justify his claim that a “‘sec- 
tarian” school should be financed for 
him, since this is a part of the “free 
exercise” of religion constitutionally 
guaranteed to him despite the “‘no- 
establishment” clause in the same First 
Amendment? 


“No-establishment” doctrine 
Is_ the 


an absolute to such an extent that the 


“no-establishment” doctrine 
“free exercise” of religion must be car- 
ried out in a way that requires no state 
funds? Clearly this is so and should be 
so where the “free exercise” is carried 
on in voluntary services of worship 
which the state does not in any way 
require. But when the state legally 
compels individuals to perform certain 
tasks may the state require them to 
perform these duties in a situation into 
which the 


may not be blended? 


“sectarian” elements of life 

If citizens are involuntarily detained 
in mental hospitals, prisons or military 
units both the law and public opinion 
feel generally that the state should pro- 
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vide those ‘“‘sectarian” aids to which 
the detained have been accustomed. Is 
there some analogy to students “‘de- 
tained” by law for 30 hours a week for 


twelve years? 


Is the “right” of parents and chil- 
dren to an education not separated from 
all ‘‘sectarian” considerations a sheer 
immunity or is it a full-bodied right 
assured of implementation? 

Catholics have tended 
phasize that aspect of Catholic schools 
which would make of them a vehicle 
by which Catholics practice the “free 
exercise” of religion. Such an image of 
Catholic schools tends to imply that 


to underem- 


they provide only extended catechism 
classes rather than a fully developed 
system of secular education. Catholics 


have quite understandably stressed the 


great service to the community and 
nation provided by the rapidly expand- 
ing system of Catholic schools. The 
has been on the idea that the 


should 


which “‘save”’ 


accent 
state assist Catholic schools 
the state millions of dol- 
lars annually. 

This argument, however persuasive 
to Catholics and some others, seems to 
assume or possibly must assume that 
Catholic parents and children are con- 


stitutionally empowered under the “free 
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exercise” clause to conduct non-public 


“sectarian” schools and consequently 
should not be economically penalized 
for asserting a right guaranteed by the 


Bill of Rights. 


























—_—ae 


If this assumption is required, then 
what is needed is a declaration by the 
that the full 


thrust of the “free exercise” of religion 


U. S. Supreme Court 


includes the operation of “‘secular- 


sectarian’’ schools which can _ receive 
tax support. 

How far will the Supreme Court say 
the “free exercise’ of religion may be 
extended? Does the “free exercise” 
clause contain implicitly the right to 
have one’s children in a state-financed 
“secular-sectarian’’ school? 

Will the Supreme Court ever come 
to the conviction that the “free exer- 
cise” of religion should logically mean 
the adoption of Article 2 of the Coun- 
cil of Europe’s Convention on Human 
Rights subscribed to by fifteen nations 
of Europe? That article, intended as 
an implementation to Article 26 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations and the 
United States in 1948, reads as follows: 

....In the exercise of any functions which 

it assumes in relation to education and to 

teaching, the state shall respect the right 


of parents to ensure such education and 
teaching as is conformable to their reli- 
gious and_ philosophical convictions. 


In the whole history of Supreme 
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Court decisions on the “free exercise” 
clause only one substantial claim has 
been rejected, the request of the Mor- 
mons to practice bigamy as a part of 
their “‘free exercise” The 
Supreme Court has sought to allow all 
other requests for an extension of the 


of religion. 


“free exercise” privilege indicating that 
only a “clear and present danger” 
would justify a restriction on religious 
freedom. It should be noted that the 
Everson and the Zorach decisions, de- 
spite what they said about the ‘‘no- 
establishment”’ clause, in effect broad- 
ened religious liberty. A good deal of 
thinking and probably more than one 
solidly researched ‘Brandeis brief” will 
be required before the Supreme Court 
rule that the exercise” of 


will ‘free 


religion includes the constitutional 
right to have one’s children educated 
in a state-financed “‘secular-sectarian” 
school. 

One of the most formidable, though 
formless, difficulties will be the uni- 
versally expressed fear that aid to the 
non-public school will undermine the 
public and 
unity. This difficulty brings us to our 
third point: does a truly democratic 


school weaken national 


society need to depend for its unity on 
its public schools? 


AALTHOUGH we have been told by 
the Supreme Court and all constitu- 
tional experts that the Constitution was 
designed for people of ‘‘fundamentally 
different faiths,” it appears that America 
is afraid to allow the ‘fundamentally 
different faiths” of its people to be 
operative in its public schools. No less 
a person than Justice Frankfurter urged 
“thought-control” in our schools in 
these startling words in the McCollum 


decision: 
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. in no other activity of the state is it 
more vital to keep out divisive forces than 
in its schools. 

Many other jurists and educators 
have expressed the conviction and hope 
that our public schools will promote 
national unity. Although these dis- 
tinguished critics of American life 
would deny that they want public 
schools to promote “‘togetherness” or 
to “homogenize” children, the whole 
coloration of the seemingly widely ac- 
cepted concept that public schools 
should promote national unity is—to 
be very candid—distressing. 


Unifying effects 

It is never clear in discussions on 
the supposed unifying effect on chil- 
dren of the public school whether the 
students become unified by merely 
mingling together or whether the mys- 
tique or the instruction of the public 
school produces a unifying effect, an 
effect which somehow is thought to be 
highly desirable. 

How much unity and how much 
pluralism do we want in our schools? 
It seems fair to say that some—perhaps 
most—writers on the public schools are 
afraid of pluralism in education. The 
growth of non-public schools and, 
much more so, any possible state aid to 
such schools, is looked upon as a threat 
to the public school and—as the argu- 
ment inevitably becomes more emo- 
tional—to the “future of American 
democracy”! 

What anxiety —even neurosis — af- 
flicts so many Americans that they are 
persuaded that our national unity is so 
brittle that it would be threatened if 
the “secular” schools had a system of 
companion “secular-sectarian” schools? 
Can the communication of sectarian 
values blended into secular subjects be 
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such a threat to a nation established 
by profoundly religious citizens? Or is 
it the mere separation of pupils into 
“secular” schools and “‘secular-sectar- 
ian” schools that causes the friends of 
the former to take upon themselves the 
completely non-educational function of 
promoting national unity? 

The argument that non-public 
schools are less desirable because they 
do less for national unity than public 
schools is formidable because it is form- 
less. It assumes a dozen major premises, 
is based ultimately on emotion and yet, 
it seems to this writer, represents the 
most frequently advanced non-legal 
argument against the proposal that the 
“secular-sectarian” school be publicly 
financed. 


John C. Bennett has a good point in 
this connection. If, Dr. Bennett writes, 
the advocates of no-aid to private 
schools desired to do something about 
the allegedly less democratic outlook 
imparted in the non-public school, they 
could arrange that these schools be 
supplied with and required to use the 
same secular textbooks as are used by 
the students in the public school! The 
use of these books in both systems of 
school would be “in the interest of the 
unity of the community.” 


* Bennett, John C., Christians and the State, 
Harper, New York, 1958, p. 249. 
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In the ultimate analysis the real op- 
position to aid to the “secular-sectar- 
ian” schools derives from the failure to 
comprehend the true nature of our 
pluralistic society or a fear to face its 
consequences. The “secular” school was 
the creation of a new and growing na- 
tion in the last century. America’s 
religious sociology has changed radically 
since that time so that the “secular” 
school is no longer consistent with the 
conscience of a significant portion of 


the nation’s citizens. 


The “dogma” 


Unfortunately the U. S. Supreme 
Court has “frozen” the solution of the 
last century into a “dogma” of con- 
stitutional The “dogma” has 
reached its long arm into Vermont 
and has told Catholic parents that the 
state has a monopoly on education and 
that the “secular” school is the only 
school which merits tax support. 


law. 


Most of the Catholic parents of 
America think that this is an unjust 
decision. They express their sense of 
injustice with varying degrees of emo- 
tion. It would seem fair to say that 
this sense of injustice is deepening and 
widening and that the emotions deriv- 
ing from it are causing an ever more 
bitter sense of resentment toward the 
American legal system which has 
canonized the “‘secular” and penalized 
the “secular-sectarian” school. 

What will America and its courts 
decide about in the 
generation to come? Will America fol- 
low the example of Holland, England, 
Belgium and France and allow believing 
parents to have their faith blended into 
the education of their children? Or will 
America stiffen its legal attitude on 
private schools and extend its monopoly 
to all educational institutions? 

That is the central question con- 
fronting American education today. 


this resentment 





Who Wants Federal Aid? 


There are 47,000 school boards in this country. Composed of 
public-spirited citizens, these boards have the responsibility (among 
others) of persuading their fellow-citizens of the necessity of bond 
issues to finance school improvement. An attentive reading of the 
serious press fails to reveal the appearance before a Congressional com- 
mittee of a spokesman of a single school board asking for Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to get the job done. Charles Silver of New York City’s 
Board of Education did testify but his purpose was to recount the pro- 
portion of children in the five boroughs attending parochial schools— 
one out of three. For reciting this fact, Mr. Silver was severely chastised 
by the New York Times. 

Meeting at Philadelphia the National School Boards Association, 
representing about 90 per cent of the county’s 150,000 school directors, 
endorsed a resolution opposing ‘further extension of Federal Aid to 
Education until the school boards of America express the need for such 
funds.”’ 


The New York Times buried this story on page 31—the obituary 
page—of its May 6 edition. 
Who, then, wants Federal Aid? 
Edward Duff, S.J. 
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Christian Democracy 
In Latin America 


N Jury the World Congress of 
Christian Democratic parties will 
take place in Santiago, Chile. Par- 
ticipating will be strong groups now 
in the governments of several West- 
ern European nations, representatives of 
the exiled Central European organiza- 
tions as well as members from the 
newer organizations of Asia, Africa 


and Latin America. 


Chile was selected as the place for 
the meeting because of its almost 30- 
year history of Christian Democratic 
political past 
three decades, not only has the Chilean 
party achieved maturity but it has 
helped to spread its doctrine and pro- 
grams throughout the major Latin re- 


activity. During the 


publics, making of Christian Democ- 
racy a continent-wide force. 


In view of the present world interest 
in Latin America and the urgency of 
its socio-economic and political prob- 
lems, the congress has a special signifi- 
cance. Western European and North 
American delegates and observers will 
gain firsthand knowledge of the forces 
— democratic and dictatorial — now 
struggling for control of almost 200 
million Latin Americans. 
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The emergence of this new progres- 
sive sector in Latin American political 
life can best be exemplified by the cur- 
rent history of two most important na- 
tions to the South — Brazil and Vene- 
zuela — where Christian Democrats 
share the responsibility of government. 
In both administrations Social Chris- 
tian elements — a term also applied to 
Christian Democrats — represent the 
drive for improvement and social jus- 
tice. 

President Janio Quadros of Brazil is 
the first leader of Social Christian per- 
suasion to achieve supreme political 
power in Latin America. His impres- 
sive victory in last October’s elections 
reflected his personal popularity as well 
as the appeal of the constructive ideas 
he sponsored during the long electoral 
campaign. The presence of a young, in- 
dependent statesman in the new capital 
of Brasilia is an indication that the 
largest of the Latin nations is trying 
to break away from its old attitudes. 
Not only is the new President a man 
who defies comparison with the average 
politician in Brazil; he personifies a 
climate of reform. His successful ca- 


The writer is a Chilean journalist. 
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reer is the result of his attractiveness 
to wide sectors of the electorate; this 
is due to the appealing nature of his 
personality and to the responsible man- 


ner with which he has handled all the 


public offices entrusted to him. 





Quadros became president the end 
of this January at the age of 44— 
about the same age and at the same time 
as the new chief executive in Washing- 
ton. He embodies the aspirations of his 
countrymen for the modernization of 
the outdated political structure and ad- 
ministrative practices in Brazil. Hav- 
ing been originally a member of the 
rising Christian Democratic party in 
the 1940s, he later preferred a course 
of action independent of any existing 
group. The first 
presidential candidacy, however, 
made by the Christian Democrats of 
Sao Paulo late in 1959 and he considers 
himself an exponent of the Social Chris- 


nomination of his 
was 


tian ideology, having won on such a 
platform. 

When the Brazilian President began 
his five-year term, he decided upon a 
coalition government, including the 
various forces that helped him in his 
rise to power. He took into considera- 
tion the early support given him by 
the Christian Democratic 
and incorporated also the more tradi- 


movement 


tional elements — Uniao Democratica 
Nacional or U. D. N.—along with 
progressive independent sectors. It is 





estimated that about two million of 
the 5.3 million votes he obtained were 
of Social Christian orientation, the rest 
representing the older, more conserva- 
tive U. D. N. party and the unaffiliated 


voters. 


Brazil is now the second country in 
South America to have Christian Dem- 
ocrats in the national administration. 
Venezuela began its present democratic 
regime, headed by President Romulo 
Betancourt, in 1959 with a three-party 
alliance, composed first of Betancourt’s 
own left-of-center Accién Democrat- 
ica, secondly the Unidn Republicana 
Democratica or U. R. D.—a catchall 
political mélange with some Commu- 
nist infiltration — and the Social Chris- 
tian party. Under Betancourt’s guid- 
ance there has been a good working 
relationship between his party and 
COPEI, the local name for the Chris- 
tian Democrats, led by Rafael Caldera. 
This partnership survived a major crisis 
in the Venezuelan government in 1960 
when the U. R. D. abandoned the Cab- 
inet and went into opposition; it has 
been strengthened in the face of perils 
While 
the country is being managed by these 


threatening constitutional life. 


two parties, there has been an increase 
in authority and responsibility, giving 
hope for the destiny of that restless 
nation. 


After World War Il 


Caldera 
Social Christian movement after World 
War II and molded it into an active 
and influential force. In the presidential 
elections at the end of 1958, following 
the downfall of the 10-year dictatorship 
of General Marcos Pérez Jiménez, Cal- 


organized the Venezuelan 


dera ran against Betancourt and the 
then head of the ruling Junta, Admiral 
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Wolfgang Larrazabal, sponsored by 
U. R. D. Caldera lost to the two 
stronger parties, even though he accu- 
mulated an impressive vote. Since then 
he has been the speaker of the House of 
Representatives and three of his fol- 
lowers hold Cabinet posts in charge of 
Development, Agriculture and Justice. 
During this two-year tenure COPEI 
and Caldera personally have been nota- 
bly loyal to the national administration 
in contrast to the ambiguous conduct 
of U. R. D. climaxed by its withdrawal 
from the coalition in a conflict over 
the degree of influence to be allowed 
the Cuban revolution—which U. R. D. 
supports — in Venezuelan affairs. 


Responsible for survival 


The presence of the Social Christian 
group in the Venezuelan government 
has been substantially responsible for 
its continued survival in the face of a 
series of dangerous attacks at first from 
the military sympathizers of the de- 
posed dictator and more recently from 
the Marxist revolutionary left. Besides 
adding political weight to the govern- 
ment, COPEI has furnished the services 
of many well-trained professionals and 
technicians for the drafting and en- 
forcing of legislation seeking to amelio- 
rate the harsh conditions of the past. 
Such is the case with the recently ap- 
proved and rapidly implemented agrar- 
ian reform program which went into 
effect about a year ago and is already 
legally transferring land to thousands 
of dispossessed peasants. A similar evo- 
lutionary purpose may be noted in plans 
for the development of natural re- 
sources, for education and for labor re- 
lations. Betancourt has benefited much 
from the capable and enthusiastic par- 
ticipation of his former opponents in 
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the serious struggle for institutional sta- 
bility and the practice and spread of 
democracy in a customarily 
used to obeying its military strongmen. 


nation 


Quadros and Caldera, the two out- 
standing figures of Social Christian in- 
spiration now entrusted with public 
office, are each typical of their own na- 
tional background and local political 
conceptions; they share, moreover, com- 
mon traits in their youthful and at- 
tractive personalities. Both began their 
careers as teachers and lawyers and 
gradually created an air of excitement 
around and their ideas. 
Quadros gained practical executive ex- 
perience in his work as city councilman 
of Sao Paulo, his apprenticeship to be- 
coming mayor of that largest of Bra- 


themselves 


zilian cities. He was then elected gov- 
ernor of the State of Sao Paulo, the 
richest and most developed region of 
Brazil, and stood for the presidency on 
the basis of his administrative record. 
Caldera, who is 45, has an academic 
background as professor of labor law; 
an opposition congressman for several 
years, he did not achieve official influ- 
1958. 
strong and dynamic individuals; they 


ence until The two leaders are 
travel a great deal throughout the in- 
terior of their countries and are equally 
equipped for mass appeal and popular 
action as well as for the quieter and 
less spectacular tasks of high office. 





The prospects for Christian Demo- 
cratic leadership are encouraging in 
other Latin republics. There seem to 
be particularly good prospects for con- 
tinued party growth in Chile, Argen- 
tina and Peru. There have been pro- 
gressive the last decade, 
principally because of the emergence of 
a new generation, skeptical of the old 


gains in 


political tricks involving the constant 
shift in power of the traditional groups 
without altering policies or the sub- 
stance of the regime. This tendency, 
so peculiar to the Latin nations, of 
changing faces and labels but maintain- 
ing the same institutional patterns and 
methods of action, is fading away in 
the hemisphere. Unrest occasioned by 
the spectacle of highly effective gov- 
ernments in other parts of the world 
has brought a demand for modern pro- 


grams and ideas. Latin Americans have 


observed contemporary foreign experi- 
ences, not least the transformation of 
the U. S. economy and society since 
the depression of the 1930s and the 
postwar reconstruction and present co- 
operation of Western European com- 
munities and their remarkable material 
advance; as a result, they have be- 
come aware of the possibilities of modi- 
fying social and economic conditions 
by the use of democratic means and 
through technically efficient and politi- 
At work 
in the popular conscience is the exam- 
ple of the larger Western countries; 
also present is a realization of the 


cally sound administrations. 


rise in recent years of communist 
states which promise dramatic strides 
in the improvement of the masses but 
at the cost of freedom. It is under 
these circumstances that Christian De- 
mocracy has gained great impetus in 


Latin America. 
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The origins of Christian Democracy 
can be traced to social work and to 
study groups created in Argentina at 
the time of World War I and to similar 
activities developed in Uruguay and 
Chile in the late 1920s. 


The beginnings of these movements 
in the South is explained by the fact 
that these were the most advanced na- 
tions industrially (a characteristic much 
more marked then than it is now), in- 
after 
wave of European migration. As a re- 


volving a concentrated wave 
sult, working and living conditions in 
the new industrial areas around Buenos 
Aires, then the major metropolis of 
Latin America, cried for analysis and 
this task study 
groups composed of young sociologists, 


solution. In several 
professors and priests — the most noted 
being the brilliant late Argentine 
Bishop Miguel de Andrea — endeavored 
to apply their knowledge and _ ideas, 
transferring experience and methods 
learned in Europe; they proposed legis- 
lation to alleviate the acute pressures 
brought about by rapid and haphazard 
economic growth. 


The beginning 


The political application of the philo- 
sophical, social and economic principles 
that constitute Christian Democracy 
began in Chile and Uruguay in the mid- 
dle 1930s. With student leaders, spe- 
cialists in social problems and intellec- 
tuals, a political party was formed in 
Santiago which gradually gained influ- 
ence in leading circles and continued 
to grow. This early start in the South 
was later reflected in organizations in 
the neighboring countries (particularly 
after World War II) inspired by the 
very strong European Christian parties 
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governing France, Italy, Germany and 
Belgium. During the late 1940s the 
Chilean and Uruguayan units estab- 
lished contact with the newly created 
parties in Brazil, Peru and Venezuela. 
In the 1950s Argentina, Ecuador and 
the Central American republics entered 
the scene with Christian Democratic 
parties of their own. The last to be 
organized was in Cuba; it began its po- 
litical action at the end of 1959 only 
to be suppressed. 


The chief influence of Christian De- 
mocracy in the hemisphere is found 
among university students, professional 
groups, labor unions and intellectuals. 
It is worth noting that student federa- 
tions in several countries have a ma- 
jority of Christian Democratic leaders; 
outstanding progress is being made, 
moreover, in the training of labor 
spokesmen in the nations with indus- 
trial development: Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile and Venezuela. 


The ideas and political programs of 
the Christian Democratic movement in 
Latin America derive from European 


sociological and philosophical studies 
dealing with the application of Chris- 


tian principles. Through its famed 
papel encyclicals at the end of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, the Catholic 
Church became the advocate of what 
later was to evolve into Christian Dem- 
ocratic doctrine. These encyclicals con- 
cerned the problems then posed by in- 
dustrial societies and their effect on 
working conditions and appealed for 
more humane norms of economic life. 
Jacques Maritain, the French philoso- 
pher, is generally considered to have 
contributed the most towards formulat- 
ing the humanistic beliefs that consti- 
tute the Christian Democratic political 
ideology. Moreover, the late Italian 
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priest-sociologist, Don Luigi Sturzo, 
analyzed and advanced new concepts 
in the relationship between the Church 
and the modern State. This body of 
thought and social experience, developed 
primarily in France and Italy, has 
helped to form a complete set of prin- 
ciples that is being constantly revised 
to face changing times. 


Early interest 


While the early attention of the 
Catholic Church to moral principles in 
social relations was instrumental in es- 
tablishing the ground on which to build 
the ideology of the Christian Demo- 
cratic movement, the Church has kept 
independent of direct political involve- 
ment. This attitude has been recipro- 
cated by the Christian Democratic par- 
ties which avoid ties with any religious 
organizations. It is because of this care- 
ful delimitation of the political and the 
religious domains that the European 
and Latin American parties are off- 
cially non-denominational and count 
non-Catholic members in their 
ranks. Such is the case particularly in 


many 


Germany where there is a large Protes- 
tant element in the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union and also, to a smaller ex- 
tent, in France, Belgium and the parties 
in the larger South American countries. 


In general, it can be said that Chris- 
tian Democracy in Latin America is a 
middle-of-the-road solution to the 
acute tensions prevailing in the South. 
Being an up-to-date system of ideas, it 
represents an improvement over both 
the antiquated Marxist doctrine and the 
outmoded tenets of classic capitalism. 
Its appeal is that it is a 20th century, 
dynamic force, concentrating on the 
struggle for social justice, with empha- 
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sis on the welfare of the workers, the 
suppression of the class struggle and 
the collaboration of capital and labor 
for the common good. 


International scope 


Together with a modern approach to 
the social and economic problems of the 
Latin peoples, the Christian Democratic 
parties are characterized by a keen in- 
terest in international affairs. Follow- 
ing the excellent example of the older 
European organizations, these parties 
advocate closer cultural, economic and 
commercial ties among the sister Latin 
nations. This concept of hemispheric 
integration — along lines promoted in 
Western Europe in the postwar era — 
is beginning to mature and materialize 
in several recent practical efforts. It is 
generally agreed that Christian Demo- 
cratic thought on these matters has 
been responsible for the gradual advance 
being made by the Latin continent 
toward the establishment of a common 
market, a prospective customs union, 
the exchange of data on basic industries 
and other equally useful joint projects. 
Trained economists, labor specialists 
and political planners of the various 
Christian parties have been able to in- 
terpret the popular aspirations for pro- 
gressive federation of Latin America. 


The Christian Democratic forces 
have varying strengths in the different 
republics. A country by country analy- 
sis shows this picture: 


In Chile the party under Eduardo 
Frei won 20 per cent of the vote in the 
presidential election of 1958, with five 
candidates in the field. Today it is one 
of three major groups. It leads the 
student federations in the principal uni- 
versities and is deeply engaged in the 
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labor movement contending for su- 
premacy with the Marxist elements. 
The personal qualities of Senator Frei 
and the fact that he is the most 
modern-minded political figure in the 
country have been responsible for a 
widespread increase in Christian Demo- 
cratic influence. In recent years a great 
many of the newer managerial and pro- 
fessional sectors of Chilean society have 
expressed their sympathy with the plat- 
form he advocates. Now in his late 
40s, Frei is a lawyer and professor of 
labor law at the Catholic University in 
Santiago, and has held a seat in the 
Senate since 1949. His energetic spirit 
symbolizes the younger democratic cur- 
rents at work on the Chilean scene. 
Frei’s views on domestic affairs as well 
as his enthusiastic inter-American out- 
look have helped Chile to begin moving 
away from the traditional Latin path. 
His presence at numerous international 
gatherings, both in the U. S. and in 
Europe, has made the voice of the re- 
formist circles in South America heard. 


In Venezuela, as we have noted, Cal- 
dera won 15 per cent of the vote, com- 
peting with Romulo Betancourt and 
Admiral Larrazabal. COPEI is particu- 
larly active in the Western States, in 
the universities, among teachers and in 
the professions. During the abortive re- 
bellions against the constitutional gov- 
ernment in early 1959, its forces helped 
rescue the vacillating regime, cooperat- 
ing in putting down military revolts; in 
late 1960 it contributed important 
popular support to the Betancourt ad- 
ministration. In the October riots in 
Caracas, the Social Christian students 
at the Central University battled on 
the side of democracy against the at- 
tacking Marxist forces. 


In Argentina it is estimated that, 
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under the present rules, less than 10 per 
cent of the electorate votes Christian 
Democratic. This percentage is attrib- 
uted to the electoral system which per- 
mits only the two highest pluralities to 
be represented in the federal Congress 
and in the provincial legislatures, mak- 
ing no provision for lesser parties. 
There is a proposal now to modify this 
situation by introducing proportional 
representation. If such a reform is ap- 
proved, the Christian party may become 
the third force nationally. Its member- 
ship is found among industrialists, ele- 
ments in the provinces of the North 
and the usual mixture of youth and 


labor. 


Lucas Ayarragaray, who was the 
Presidential candidate in 1958 in the 
elections won by Arturo Frondizi, is 
the chief personality of the party. He 
comes from a background similar to 
the other South American Christian 
leaders with law ang publishing as his 
vocations. Now in his middle 50s, he 
adds an element of moderation and re- 
spect to the restless Argentine political 
scene. 


Complex picture 


As for Brazil, its size and its tradi- 
tion of regional political groupings 
make for a complex electoral picture. 
Christian Democracy is quite strong in 
Sao Paulo and other modern States and 
is growing in the remoter areas. 


Uruguay maintains its early attrac- 
tion for Christian Democracy, as is 
shown by the continuing part played 
by its parliamentary members in draft- 
ing legislation. In Peru the party has 
a strong hold over the southern areas 
around Arequipa and draws support 
from an elite in the professions in the 
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capital of Lima. It has elected a good 
number of Senators and Representa- 
tives. Ecuador, Bolivia and Paraguay 
began their own organizations in recent 
years and can be considered as in the 
proselytizing stage. Colombia is at pres- 
ent taking the first steps in the same 
direction. ; 


In Central America 


In Central America, the party is old- 
est and most influential in Guatemala; 
it has an adequate delegation in Con- 
gress, appealing particularly to the pro- 
fessional groups and progressive farm- 
ers. Also active in Panama, it recruits 
among students and university profes- 


_sors; in Costa Rica it has labor affilia- 


tions; and in Honduras Christian Dem- 
ocrats play a role in the administration. 
Following the October revolution in El 
Salvador, a unit is presently being or- 
ganized. 

Because of the one party character of 
Mexico’s political life, it is hard to de- 
termine the appeal of the newer forces. 
Accién Nacional—the name of the 
local CD group — presented Luis H. Al- 
varez as candidate for the presidency 
in 1958 and made a good showing 
under the circumstances. It is consid- 
ered likely that Mexico will evolve soon 
toward a competitive type of democ- 
racy, permitting two or three parties to 
coexist; in this event, the chances for 
a Christian movement are bright. It is 
now concentrated in the big cities 
where it can reach the more informed 
electorate. The standard-bearer, Alva- 
rez, is an industrialist in his late 30s, 
living in the area bordering Texas. 


As for Cuba, Christian Democrats 
form a very young movement and op- 
erate, to a large extent, in exile. It is 
dificult to evaluate their size. They 
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are one of the principal groups allied 
in the opposition Revolutionary Demo- 
cratic Front. Their initial following is 
in universities and among intellectuals. 
The party leader, now operating in 
Miami and involved in joint leadership 
of the outside of 
Cuba, is José Ignacio Rasco. At 35, he 
had a career as a lawyer and college pro- 


democratic forces 


fessor, teaching Cuban history at Villa- 
nueva University in the outskirts of 
Havana. A former classmate of dic- 
tator Fidel Castro and an active politi- 
cal figure since his revolution, Rasco 
enjoys the confidence of the various 
elements striving to rebuild Cuban 
democratic institutions. 

It is now generally accepted that the 
problem of leftist totalitarianism in 
Latin America can best be met by 
parties of the democratic center and 
left. These parties, now and in the fu- 
ture, constitute the main bulwark of 
Latin American democracy against the 
threat of Castro and Communist type 
dictatorship. With such wide repre- 
sentation in the most important nations 
to the South, it is obvious that Chris- 
tian Democracy is destined to be a de- 
cisive force in the shaping of Latin 
American thought and political action 
in the years to come. Being by nature 
evolutionary and democratic, it appeals 
to those who are most apt to strengthen 
the constitutional way of life in the 
hemisphere. Because it opposes the rev- 
olutionary trend now sponsored by the 
Marxist and allied elements in the Latin 
republics and because of its interna- 
tionalist viewpoint, Christian Democ- 
racy presents the best hopes for the pro- 
gressive and peaceful development of 
the human and material resources of 
the Latin World. American public 
opinion should take notice of this vital 


current in Inter-American affairs. 
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BOSTON COLLEGE 


Economics Summer Institute 


“The Christian Social Economy” 
Commemorating ‘‘Rerum Novarum”’ 


and ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno” 


July 10 through July 14, 1961 


Four Daily Sessions: 
9:30 a.m.—4:30 p.m. 


Lecturer: 
Reverend Philip S. Land, S.J. 
Professor of Economics, 


Gregorian University, Rome 


Group and Panel Discussion Leaders from 
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Participants’ Fees: $25.00 
Dormitory Accommodations for Men: 


Room and Board, $26.00 


Address inquiries to: 
Reverend Ernest B. Foley, S.J. 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
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THE WAY IT WAS: 2 


HE YEARS 1931-32 were hard 
years for all of us; it was a hard 
winter both years, there was 


growing unemployment and widespread, 
shocking hunger and poverty. When 
we went from Newark, New Jersey, 
into New York City we passed the 
huge “camp” of Pennsylvania Railroad 
locomotives—rusting, silent, smokeless. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of these en- 
gines gave the lie to the continued 
words from Hoover that “prosperity is 
just around the corner’. Naturally, the 
young and the thinking cursed Hoover 
for his stupidity and his stubborn re- 
liance on “rugged individualism.” Our 
anger was whetted by the Sunday broad- 
casts of Father Coughlin, his attacks 
on Republican do-nothingism and the 
overlapping criticism from both the 
Socialist Party and the Democratic 
Party calling for an end to Republican- 
ism and Prohibition. 


I had been attending night school at 
Newark Tech during these two years 
and I will never forget the enthusiasm 
engendered by the Roosevelt campaign 
and the way the hungry and the un- 
employed hung on every word of every 
speech FDR made during his 1932 cam- 
paign— speeches promising work, prom- 
ising an end of fear, promising a new 
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deal for the common man, promising to 
end Prohibition and the Calvinist hy- 
pocrisy which had made the United 
States notorious during the 1920s for 
its speakeasies, its scoff-lawism, its 
gangsterism. It seems clear to me that 
Republican Administrations in this cen- 
tury have been responsible for vast 
losses in American prestige all over the 
world. The Republicans of the 1920s 
began with the horrible Teapot Dome 
scandals, presided over the lawlessness 
and Chicago gangsterism of Prohibition 
and ended giving Moscow the gift of 
all gifts: the collapse of American Cap- 
italism and a world depression. 


And as I noted before, it was the 
propaganda Soviet Union 
which was greatly appealing to the 
teen-agers of the depression: a land 
without unemployment, a land without 
exploitation, a land of production for 
use and not for profit. Although I was 
intrigued by such promises, I made the 
fatal mistake—for the Party—of vis- 
iting the editorial offices of the Daily 
Worker to find out more about Lenin. 
I met an Assistant Editor of the Worker, 
an ex-Catholic named Mc Sorley who 


from the 


told me that his brother was a Catholic 
priest. He was, as I remember him, a 
kind and gentle man—and, of course, 
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a devoted Communist. I met Mc Sorley 
a few times; we had meals together and 
as our friendship grew he presented me 
with the Collected Works of V. I. 
Lenin. This was a fatal error; for when 
I began to read Lenin I found the tenets 
of Bolshevism not only anti-Catholic 
and anti-human but also politically re- 
volting. One sentence stands out in my 
memory: “Hatred is the beginning of 
all wisdom.” After I had finished the 
first few volumes, I never again visited 
Mc Sorley. It was over. The Commu- 
nists had saved me from Communism. 


By this time I had completed my 
preparation for college, having spent 
years in night high schools and then 
Newark Tech. In 1932 I entered Colum- 
bia University with the idea that I 
would become a chemical engineer. 
Unfortunately, although I was devoted 
to chemistry and spent whatever few 
cents I had in building a laboratory in 
our cellar, the social problem raging in 
the world consumed me more and more. 
The investigations which came with 
FDR and the hundred days fired me 
with an ever increasing preoccupation 
with the social problem. After FDR’s 
election the Socialist Party became a 


“me too” party because, as FDR stole 
their thunder, they had little to offer 
except nice words about FDR. I left 
the Socialists, marched with the Com- 
munists now and then but, thanks to 


the pioneering work of Father Cough- 
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lin, began to search in the teaching of 
the Church for the needed answer. 


had had an 
enormous if delayed impact on the 
Catholic Church; I began to hear of it 
not only from the Radio Priest in De- 
troit. but from Father Raymond 
Mc Gowan who wrote a weekly column 
in the Brooklyn Tablet about the social 
problem. 


At Columbia I had begun to load 
myself down with courses other than 
the usual ones in engineering—philoso- 
phy, psychology, medieval and modern 
history, among others. The course on 
Aristotle and Plato had unexpected re- 
sults. After reading the essays I sub- 
mitted, the philosophy instructor, an 
agnostic and a very fine man, called 
me back one day after the others had 
left. He took me to the window facing 
the then New Library. “You will note, 
Deverall, that whoever designed the 
Library has the agnostic and atheist 
thinkers listed on the eastern side, fac- 
ing the rising sun. Facing the setting 
sun is one of the greatest of all think- 
ers, St. Thomas Aquinas. I am not re- 
ligious . . . maybe I should be. You 
are. In the library you will find vol- 
umes of Thomas. Read them. They are 
what you are looking for.” 


Quadragesimo Anno 


I raced across to the New Library 
and found in the catalogue over 30 vol- 
umes by Thomas Aquinas—the Summa 
Contra Gentiles and the Summa Theo- 
logica. Day by day, week by week, I 
read one volume after another. I imag- 
ine anyone today reading those books 
in the Columbia library will wonder 
who put the tiny dots all through them. 
As I read, I put a tiny dot in the mar- 
gin and later the quotation was typed 
out at home for my expanding card 
filing system. I was wrapped up in 
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benzine rings and organic chemistry; 
now Thomas invaded my mind. It took 
all of two semesters, but I finally com- 
pleted reading all of the Angelic Doc- 
tor including his  then-little-known 
work on the state and democracy. 


Concurrently, I had plunged into 
ecclesiastical and medieval history and 
read virtually dozens of books every 
week—the Church Fathers, the Church 
at the end of the Roman Empire, the 
period of Gregory of Tours and Isidore 
of Seville, the magnificent 13th Cen- 
tury, Innocent III, Thomas Aquinas 
and then that pageant of medieval 
saints and figures from St. Francis of 
Assisi to Savanarola. I went in those 
days every Saturday night to a cheap 
pub on the lower east side—the Ger- 
man American Club—and over huge 
tankards of beer we conversed in that 
smoky atmosphere about St. Francis 
and his birds, St. Antoninus and his 
economic doctrine, the economic teach- 
ings of the Church during the medieval 
period, and Luther’s association with 
nascent German Other 
nights I found my way to Greenwich 
Village with other leftists to listen to 
the ill-fated Maxwell Bodenheim (he 
was murdered a few years ago) recite 
left wing poetry for a free beer. 


capitalism. 


My next philosophy professor was 
shocked by my essays that now bristled 
with Thomism. He warned me: “Take 
care, my friend. Thomas wrote in the 
13th Century ...!” In psychology I 
had trouble. The obvious debunking of 
the things I believed in preyed on my 
conscience. Finally, I visited the New- 
man Club chaplain, Father George 
Barry Ford. I told him I was sure I had 
a soul but how could I prove it in a 
psychology class in the University? I 
can’t forget the reaction of that cul- 
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tured priest: “Good God, boy! Here, 
take these books and return them after 
! Good God!” It 


was a few months later that my blue- 


you understand... 


book examination paper was returned to 
me by my teacher, Dr. Otto Kleinberg. 
He had given me an “A” and had noted 
on the blue-book: “I can’t agree with 
you but I admire a man who knows 
why he believes and says so. Congratu- 


'? 


lations 


The Catholic Worker 


By now my interest in organic chem- 
istry was passing. And it was just about 
this time that my history professor, 
Carlton Hayes, gave me the address of 
Dorothy Day and her Mott Street House 
of Hospitality. During the spring of 
1934 I found by way down there. In 
one corner of the dilapidated room 
which “office” of the 
Worker there was an old man sitting 
on the edge of a rickety table. He was 
talking with a plain-faced and neatly 
dressed woman of about 40 years. No 
one paid any attention to me. I stood 
there for a while, and then picked up 
a copy of the Worker. As I began to 
read it, the woman dropped the con- 
versation and came over to me. 

“They’re washing dishes in the kitch- 
en.” She motioned through the door to 
a rear room. “Why don’t you take a 
towel and help them.” 

I went inside and 
thirty minutes wiping endless dishes, 


was the 


spent the next 


heavy saucers, and a variety of coffee 


mugs, all bearing evidence of long and 
rough service. 

When I was finished, a girl with 
what seemed to be a foreign accent 
said, “Come, I’ll introduce you to Miss 
Day.” The girl was Adé Bethune, the 
artist, born in Belgium. Dorothy Day 
smiled: ‘You see, if you aren’t willing 
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to soil your hands, why should I waste 
my time talking to you?” As she later 
told me, Dorothy had an endless pro- 
cession of students and intellectuals who 
came to the Worker, some seeking to 
learn, some as tourists, some to patron- 
ize. Dorothy was only interested in 
those who wanted to learn. 


Peter Maurin and Dorothy Day 


Peter Maurin launched into a long 
discussion. His accent was enchanting, 
his facial expression extraordinary. As 
his talk went from agrarian communi- 
ties through usury to Leon Bloy, I was 
astounded at the range and depth of 
the mind of the man. He was obviously 
a foreigner and a man who was more 
than detached from the world. In the 
middle of a discourse on St. Francis 
Peter stopped talking and just walked 
out of the door. 

Dorothy smiled: “He’s just like a 
child, you know.” 

We talked for some time. Dorothy 
was interested in forming a “cell” at 
the University and was delighted when 
I mentioned Dr. Carlton Hayes. “One 
of the best at Columbia,” she said. Be- 
fore I left, Dorothy gave me a list of 
books to read—Fr. Stratmann, Eric Gill, 
G. K. Chesterton and many others. 

My chemistry now began to suffer 
even more, not to mention my sleep. I 
added all of these books from the 
Catholic Worker to the reading I did 
for Columbia and on St. Thomas. We 
had by then moved to Ridgewood, New 
Jersey; the long subway ride at night 
from Columbia to the ferry across the 
river and then the train to Ridgewood 
gave me two hours each day each way 
for reading. Often, arriving at Ridge- 
wood, the conductor would help me 
off the night train, for I staggered 
from utter fatigue. But it was an eye- 
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opening experience, one in which I had 
finally come home after, in effect, seek- 
ing Christ’s social gospel in the Com- 
munist Worker and the Socialist Call. 
The truth had been there in the Church 
all the time—except that the parish 
that I attended never told us about it. 


Dorothy came to dominate my mind, 
as did St. Thomas and that delight of 
my soul, Francis of Assisi. (It was only 
in 1959 that I finally got to his chapel 
in Italy and found the birds still flying 
over the altar!) First, we were given 
practical work. “You just can’t read 
books,” Dorothy said, “although we 
need the intellectual type, too.” The 
first task, I think, was the picketing of 
the Mexican Consulate in New York 
City. Adé Bethune was there with her 
brush painting blazing slogans against 
Tyrranny in Mexico. (Adé was from 
Belgium and was not a good speller in 
those days.) The “‘cossacks” in those 
days were riding down demonstrations 
but ours went off easily. Next it was 
a picket line around Ohrbachs at Union 
Square. I think it was the first arrest 
for picketing. Over the summer I 
worked full time in a chemical factory 
and read endlessly; the eternal Saturday 
night debates continued with the teen- 
age group now maturing. Then came 
the Textile Strike of 1934. 


The textile strike 


President Textile 
Union faced a dreadful problem in the 
South: the speed-up, the stretch-out, 
and wages in some places as low as 10 
cents an hour. The Roosevelt régime 
had launched its ill-fated NIRA which 
did help unions to organize but also 
provided the country with legal em- 
ployer monopolies and a host of first- 


Gorman and his 


rate company unions, some led by many 
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of my later best friends in Detroit. I had 
spent many week ends in Ridgewood 
circulating petitions for signatures sup- 
porting the NIRA and its Blue Eagle. 
But I had become disenchanted as I read 
about the horrors of the American tex- 
tile industry. I got in touch with Presi- 
dent Gorman; he provided me with all 
sorts of propaganda material and, finally, 
I was so excited by the story and the 
need to tell it that I wrote an article, 
“The Bleeding Textile Workers” and 
sent it to a Fr. John La Farge, s.J., of 
America, a priest who attracted me 
(thanks to Dorothy Day) by his un- 
compromising stand on social justice 
and the interracial question. By this 
time Father Coughlin had become in- 
volved in issues which were no longer 
my meat and I looked to the militant 
and basic advocates of social justice, 
Father John Ryan, Father Mc Gowan, 
Father La Farge and, then, Father Gillis 
of the Paulists. 


To my surprise, Father La Farge told 
me that Father Wilfrid Parsons, the 
editor, would accept the article, the first 
one I was to have published. America, I 
later heard, was severely criticized for 


publishing an obvious “communist-in- 
spired” article but America was then in a 
process of change and stood by its young 
author. I walked the picket line in Pat- 
erson that September, 1934, protesting 
conditions in its mills. As fate would 
have it, a famous liner—the Vestris— 
sank, an event which put the textile 
workers strike off page 1 and the work- 
ers’ protests folded up. During the 
strike, I had made friends in the Pat- 
erson printers’ union. They made me a 
guest columnist of their paper, a career 
that ended in May 1935. I had sent 
them a long article on May Day; it was 


filled with blood and thunder and all 
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the rest, including Marx and Christ. [t 
was returned with the word that, if it 
were printed, the paper might be raided 
by the police. By then I was writing 
more for the Sign, the Catholic World, 
America and the Catholic Worker so 
it didn’t matter. I wrote off the print- 
ers and their union as I did FDR, com- 
promisers with American capitalism 
which, to my regret, FDR had saved. 


Catholic press changes 


In passing, I should mention that 
this was also an age of transition for 
the Catholic periodical press. Before the 
New Deal and the maturing of the pro- 
testing Catholic younger 
magazines such as Commonweal and 


generation, 


America featured articles which were 
largely irrelevant—‘Week end in Paris” 
and ‘“‘Vacation in Vienna” and so 
forth. Their covers had the full flavor 
of the 19th century and the contents 
were hardly challenging. I remember 
that during the Great Depression both 
were involved in terrific controversies 
on birth control. My Jewish friends at 
Columbia, all of whom read my old 
copies, would often ask: “But don’t your 
priests réalize the Catholics have no 
work and no money? Why don’t they 
debate justice and injustice?” That pe- 
riod was one which caused me to later 
crusade for cheap housing because it 
was obvious that people like babies but 
they don’t come as fast when people 
haven’t any money. 

Anyhow, America and Commonweal 
and other Catholic magazines soon re- 
flected the social ferment which had 
been initiated by Father Coughlin. They 
went further than the Radio Priest and 
indeed dealt more with the fundamental 
issues of the time. Father Coughlin was 
a prophet, an agitator; when it came 
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to concrete programs of action, his 
later career shows that it would have 
been better if he had stuck to dramatics 
and public speaking. 

I was then doing well at Columbia; 
in fact, so well that President Butler 
gave me a scholarship for that year. 
But, meanwhile, I had determined that 
nothing but a Catholic College back- 
ground would do, that and a change 
from chemistry to the liberal arts. I 
remember week ends spent writing to 
virtually every Catholic college in the 
country, giving them my history and 
asking them for work so I could study 
in a Catholic college and pay my own 
way. Only one gave me any hope. 


For finally I received a letter from a 
Father Edward Stanford, OSA, then 
President of Villanova College. He said 
that my persistence was impressive, that, 
if he could see me, perhaps he could 
make an arrangement whereby I could 
enroll in Villanova after Columbia (I 
was then in the fourth year) and com- 
plete my education under Catholic aus- 
pices. I think I hitchhiked down to 
Villanova, outside Philadelphia. A deal 
was made: I would be a chem labora- 
tory assistant in return for a room; I 
would get a partial scholarship and the 
difference I would pay in cash. 


During the fall of 1935 I was in- 
volved in more writing for labor pub- 
lications, intensive work with Dorothy 
Day and the Catholic Worker; it was 
during this period, too, that Dorothy 
arranged for me to meet a young printer 
from Newark, Thomas Barry. In Sep- 
tember, 1935, my folks drove me down 
to Villanova; with real regret I had cut 
my lines with Columbia. My destiny 
for the next few years was in the hands 
of the kind and gentle Augustinian, 
Father Stanford. 
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UNITED NATIONS AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


PATRICIA BARRETT, R.S.C.J. 


American interest in the domestic as- 
pects of religious liberty during recent 
months may stimulate further concern 
for developments on the international 
scene. Strikingly similar conclusions 
can, in fact, be drawn from discussion 
of the religious issue in the 1960 Presi- 
dential campaign and the protracted 
efforts of the United Nations to pro- 
tect freedom of thought, conscience 
and religion. One of these is the wide- 
spread loss of understanding of the true 
meaning of religion in its supernatural, 
corporate «und temporal dimensions. 
Another is the demise of the notion of 
freedom as a positive empowerment of 
the human person to worship God; this 
seems to be due to the emphasis on un- 
restricted individual choice in the whole 
matter of recognition or non-recogni- 


tion of God. 


There is, nonetheless, a range of op- 
portunities open to men of faith to 
make their beliefs operative in the 


socio-political order. If governments 
seem progressively less inclined to sup- 
port and encourage religion as such, 
they may also, under the mounting 
pressure ef world opinion, be more re- 
luctant to directly hinder its free exer- 
cise. Where there is recourse to more 


subtle and indirect methods of suppres- 
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sion, concerned groups will be called 
upon to devise a counter strategy of 
thoughtful and prudent action in be- 
half of the universal common good. It 
appears certain, at any rate, that a 
greater measure of world public atten- 
tion will be focused on the status of 
religious liberty at national and inter- 
national levels. 

This article will describe and evalu- 
ate the work of promoting religious lib- 
erty carried on since 1946 by the 
Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations through its Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities. 
Catholics cannot, of course, expect to 
find their own theological persua- 
sions perfectly reflected in whatever 
international arrangement eventually 
emerges from the deliberations and dis- 
cussions of the many complex aspects 
of this problem. The late Pope Pius XII 
specifically endorsed and encouraged 
the participation of Catholics in inter- 
national enterprises aimed at improving 
the lot of humanity even when there 
is no express acknowledgment of God. 
Under existing circumstances, perhaps 
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our efforts in this forum should center 
more directly on the task of extending 
the arc of freedom for all, rather than 
stridently insisting upon our own in- 
sights and convictions. 

It is a matter of record that the 
United Nations Charter provisions con- 
cerning human rights were sponsored 
by the United States Department of 
State at San Francisco under pressure 
from religious groups. Active in this 
matter American Jewish 
Committee, the Federal (now the Na- 
tional) Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the Twentieth Century As- 
sociation, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Commission to Study the 
Organization of the Peace. The lists of 
rights submitted by these and other 
organizations directed to the 
Human Rights Commission which was 
created in the spring of 1946 in ac- 
cordance with Article 68 of the U. N. 
Charter to recommend the means of 
“promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all, without distinction as 


were: the 


were 


to race, sex, language or religion.” The 
first fruit of this mandate appeared in 
the form of a Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which was adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 10, 
1948 by 48 votes with 8 abstentions. 
Numbered among the latter were the 


Soviet ‘Union, five other Communist 
countries, Saudi Arabia and South 
Africa. The Declaration’s 30 articles 
cover a wide spectrum and include the 
basic rights upheld by Christian tradi- 
tion. According to Article 18: 


Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this 
right includes freedom to change his re- 
ligion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public 
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or private, to manifest his religion or be- 

lief in teaching, practice, worship and ob- 

servance. 

Regarded as a first stage of a process, 
this Declaration was meant to issue into 
a Covenant which would be legally 
binding on the signatory states. Much 
of the work of the Human Rights 
Commission in the intervening years 
has been devoted to the elaboration of 
draft covenants for submission to the 
General Assembly and eventually to 
governments for ratification. From the 
outset, the Soviet representative, A. P. 
Pavlov, participated actively in the ses- 
sions of the Commission where he per- 
sistently sought to include provisions in 
the draft covenant which would 
“weaken the effectiveness of the rights 
and freedoms being safeguarded. 
This was particularly true of the free- 
dom of religion article. The other 
members of the Commission just as per- 
sistently rejected his amendments to the 
covenant as they had the earlier pro- 
posals regarding the Declaration. 


991 


Under the reporting procedure of the 
Human Rights Commission, States 
members of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies are requested to 
transmit to the Secretary General every 
three years a report describing progress 
in the field of human rights and liber- 
ties. Successive revisions of the pro- 
posed covenant have resulted from 
these reports and from the studies initi- 
ated by the Commission as directed by 
1 “Human Rights: Draft Covenant Revised at 

Fifth Session of Commission on Human 


Rights,” Department of State Bulletin, 21 
(July 11, 1949), p. 8. 
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its parent body, the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Draft covenants on 1. 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
and 2. Civil and Political Rights are 
currently handled by the Third Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly. To 
date this committee has adopted the 
preamble and article 1 of each cove- 
nant, all the substantive articles (arti- 
cles 6 to 16) of the draft covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights 
and articles 6 to 18 of the draft cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights. Ar- 
ticles 15, 16, 17 and 18 of the latter 
were discussed and adopted by the 
Third Committee at its 1007th to 
1028th meetings from October 31 to 
November 21, 1960. The text of Ar- 
ticle 18 as submitted by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights reads as follows: 

1. Everyone shall have the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion. 
This right shall include freedom to main- 
tain or to change his religion, or belief, 
and freedom, either individually or in 
community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in worship, observance, practice and teach- 
ing. 

2 No one shall be subject to coercion 
which would impair his freedom to main- 
tain or to change his religion or belief. 

3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or 
beliefs may be subject only to such limi- 
tations as are prescribed by law and are 
necessary to protect safety, order, health, 
or morals or the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of others.” 


Amendments were proposed by 
Greece, Saudi Arabia, Brazil and the 
Philippines and a compromise formula 
for paragraph 1 was sponsored by Bra- 
zil, the Philippines and the United 
Kingdom. An_ additional paragraph 
specifying the liberty of parents to en- 
sure the religious and moral education 
of their children was proposed by Mrs. 


? “Draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights,” Report of the Third Committee, 
Fifteenth Session, A/4625, Dec. 8, 1960, p. 
35. 
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Alexandra Mantzoulinou of Greece, 
(A/C.3/L.875), and eventually 
adopted by 30 votes to 17 with 27 ab- 
stentions. The negative votes were cast 
by Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian So- 
viet Socialist Republic, Ceylon, Chile, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, India, 
Mexico, Nigeria, Poland, Romania, 
Sudan, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, Yugoslavia.” The main issues 
under discussion were substantially the 
same ones which have consistently occu- 
pied the various United Nations agen- 
cies concerned with the manifold as- 
pects of freedom. Thus, Mr. Baroody 
of Saudi Arabia reiterated his reluctance 
to spell out a right to change one’s re- 
ligion or belief and expressed some hesi- 
tancy about proselytism. The Commu- 
nist countries, led by the Soviet Union, 
again insisted that the word “‘belief” be 
understood to cover secular and non- 
religious beliefs. In the end, the text 
of the Article was unanimously adopted 
in the following form: (Two significant 
modifications should be noted: 1. the 
terms “freedom to maintain or to 
change his religion or belief” were 
changed in favor of “freedom to have 
or to adopt a religion or belief of his 
choice” and 2. addition of another sec- 
tion in defense of parental rights re- 
gins the religious and moral educa- 

ion of their children.) 


1. Everyone shall have the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion. 
This right shall include freedom to have 
or to adopt a religion or belief of his 
choice, and freedom either individually or 
in community with others in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in worship, observance, practice and teach- 
ing. 

2. No one shall be subject to coercion 
which would impair his freedom to have 
or to adopt a religion or belief of his 
choice. 


2 Ibid., p. 20. 





3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or 
beliefs may be subject only to such limi- 
tations as are prescribed by law and are 
necessary to protect public safety, order, 
health, or morals or the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of others. 

4. The States Parties to the Covenant 
undertake to have respect for the liberty of 
parents and, when applicable, legal guard- 
ians, to ensure the religious and moral 
education of their children in conformity 
with their own convictions.‘ 
Throughout its discussion during the 

October-November, 1960 meeting, the 
Third Committee paid particular atten- 
tion to a document, Study of Discrimi- 
nation in the Matter of Religious 
Rights and Practices,” prepared by Mr. 
Arcot Krishnaswami of India, special 
Rapporteur for the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities. Marked interest 
was shown in the Draft Principles on 
Freedom and Non-Discrimination in 
the Matter of Religious Rights and 
Practices,’ which Mr. Krishnaswami en- 
visioned as fundamental guidelines for 
action to be taken within the United 
Nations in order to eradicate discrimi- 
nation in the field of religious rights. 
These were originally incorporated in 
the Study as a set of 16 basic rules 
under the heading ““A Program for Ac- 
tion” but it was thought better to let 
them stand on their own as Draft 
Principles. Thus, they have been sub- 
mitted to governments and Specialized 
Agencies for comment and placed on 
the agenda of the Human Rights Com- 
mission for decision regarding the 
method of implementing them. 


* Ibid., Annex, pp. 1-2. 

* Study of Discrimination in the Matter of 

Religious Rights and Practices, by Arcot 
Krishnaswami, Special Rapporteur of the 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities., New 
York, United Nations, 1960. $1. 
“Report of the Twelfth Session of the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities to the 
Commission on Human Rights.” 
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The work of bringing to completion 
the Study of Discrimination in the 
Matter of Religious. Rights and Prac- 
tices has been long and tedious. It was 
first suggested to the Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities at its fifth 
(1953) session, then placed on the list 
of projected studies and subsequently 
approved by the Commission on 
Human Rights and the Economic and 
Social Council. In 1955 the Sub-Com- 
mission examined a preliminary report 
on the proposed study prepared by Mr. 
Philip Halpern of the United States. 
At the eighth session, in 1956, the task 
of preparing a comprehensive report on 
the de jure and de facto situations in 
this matter was entrusted to Mr. Arcot 
Krishnaswami by the Sub-Commission. 


Sub-Commission’s function 

The resolution setting up the Sub-Com- 
mission prescribed its function as one 
of making studies and recommendations 
in the light of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights with a view to 
eliminating discrimination of any kind. 
A provisional synopsis, presented to the 
Sub-Commission at its ninth gathering 
in 1957, was followed in 1958 by a 
more elaborate document based on 30 
country monographs. The latter were 
prepared from replies by governments 
to requests for information; they were 
supplemented by the observations of 
scholars and non-governmental organi- 
zations maintaining consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council. 
The next step involved a careful check 
on this information and the incorpora- 
tion in the final report of further sug- 
gestions made at the annual sessions of 
the Sub-Commission, additional coun- 
try monographs, as well as trends in 
opinion and events throughout the 
world. 
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In the course of his investigation Mr. 
Krishnaswami maintained a receptive 


attitude to new aspects of the problem 
and to the fresh insights provided by 


. “\ 2 ee & ne ca ’ 
A NWaav. efit ais 


debates on religious freedom and by 
the sheer volume of material which he 
accumulated. He took pains to under- 
line the importance of the country 
monographs as integral to his study, 
claiming that 
each of them is an organic whole, depict- 
ing with candour not only the negative 
factors — the existing discriminatory prac- 
tices, if any — but also the positive meas- 
ures taken by particular States to eradicate 
them, and the impact of these measures on 
the community.’ 


This is, perhaps, one of the most vul- 
nerable aspects of the Study, since an 
examination of the documents in ques- 
tion shows them to be faithful echoes 
of the official government “line” in 
each country rather than a true reflec- 
tion of the actual situation. Dr. Gary 
MacEoin, speaking in behalf of the In- 
ternational Catholic Press Union, ex- 
pressed his organization’s misgivings 
regarding the method employed in pre- 
paring the country monographs, mis- 
givings subsequently “confirmed by the 
recent publication of some 
‘country monographs’ which, as the 
most superficial study revealed, were 
inadequate for the purpose.”” “We 
know,” he continued, “that official 


50 new 


7 Krishnaswami, op. cit., p. 5 of original 


document. U.N. Economic and_ Social 
Council, Commission on Human Rights, 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities, 
Twelfth Session, E/CN.4/Sub.2/200, No- 
vember 9, 1959. 

Commission on Human Rights, Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities, Twelfth Ses- 
sion, Summary Record of the Two Hun- 
dred and Ejightieth Meeting, Jan. 12, 1960, 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.280, Feb. 12, 1960, p. 9. 
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handouts —even where the officials are 
honest and honorable men — are almost 
inevitably one-sided.” 

Judge Philip Halpern of Buffalo, a 
well-known Jewish leader and the 
United States’ member of the Sub- 
Commission, thought that the impact 
of the Report would be greater if the 
Rapporteur had included an evaluation 
of government opinions and a “‘cross- 
reference table indicating, for each 
chapter and section of the report, the 
corresponding paragraphs in the coun- 
try studies dealing with the same sub- 
jects.””° The value of this suggestion 
is obvious since no mention is made of 
particular countries in the body of the 
report and the instances of malpractice 
are meaningless without prior informa- 
tion on the part of the reader. The 
monographs themselves are excellent 
source material and worth detailed 
analysis but limitation of supply makes 
them fairly inaccessible. Although Mr. 
Krishnaswami did not hesitate to spec- 
ify patterns of discrimination where he 
found these to exist and to suggest ap- 
propriate measures of redress, he con- 
sidered it his primary function, not to 
indict governments, but to stimulate 
cooperative action by individuals and 
groups in the international community 
in order to eradicate discriminatory 
practices. Hence, the pivotal impor- 
tance of a continuing program of pub- 
licity and education in the interest of 
protecting and promoting 
freedom. 

The central importance of the Study 
warrants a more detailed analysis of its 


religious 


® Gary MacEoin, “Intervention during dis- 
cussion of Krishnaswami Report,’’ Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities. 12th Session (Jan., 
1960), p. 1. 

1°Summary Record of the Two Hundred and 
Eighty-Second Meeting, E/CN.4/Sub.2/- 
SR.282, Feb. 12, 1960, p. 9. 
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content. An Introduction traces the 
historical record of the development of 
the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion and aims at high- 
lighting a few examples of the gradual 
recognition in national and interna- 
tional law of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. The antecedent problem of 
finding a generally acceptable definition 
of religion led the Rapporteur to note 
at the beginning of his text the broad 
sense in which he was using the word: 
In view of the difficulty of defining “reli- 
gion,” the term “religion or belief” is used 
in this study to include, in addition to 
various theistic creeds, such other beliefs 
as agnosticism, free thought, atheism and 
rationalism.”* 


In an apparent unwitting reversal of 
right order, he asserts that the truly 
“great religions and beliefs are based 
upon ethical tenets such as the duty to 
widen the bounds of good-neighborli- 


ness and the obligation to meet human 


need in the broadest sense.’”’” Thus, 
the supernatural dimension is omitted 
and the perspective confined to the nat- 
ural plane with all religions viewed as 
proceeding from the common core ac- 
ceptance of the “brotherhood of man.” 
To correct this deficiency, Pax Romana, 
the International Catholic Child Bu- 
reau aiid the World Federation of Cath- 
olic Young Women and Girls proposed 
the following preamble to “the 16 basic 


Krishnaswami, Study, p. 1. 
12] bid. 
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rules” (later elaborated as Draft Prin- 
ciples on Freedom and Non-Discrimina- 
tion in the Matter of Religious Rights 
and Practices): 

1. that for the religious man religion is 
a transcendent reality; 

2. that the religious man as an in- 
dividual has a basic right to have his view 
of religion as a transcendent reality rec- 
ognized and protected; 

3. that religious societies which are cor- 
porate by nature and function require for 
their protection the recognition of their 
corporate rights and communal activities.** 

In summary, Mr. Krishnaswami finds 
that the idea of toleration has made 
considerable progress at the national 
level with many states giving legal 
recognition to the right of freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, al- 
though there still exists much discrimi- 
nation in the exercise of the right. 
Prior to this advance, international 
treaty stipulations were rélied upon to 
safeguard individuals or groups profes- 
sing a religion or belief different from 
that of the national majority. 

In Chapter I. on “The Nature of the 
Right to Freedom of Thought, Con- 
science and Religion,” the Rapporteur 
expressed the hope that Article 18 of 
the Draft Covenant would prod into 
line the few countries which still do 
not give legal recognition to this fun- 
damental right in the way that it is 
commonly understood and respected in 
the world today. It is precisely on this 
point that Catholic groups have criti- 
cized the study’s inadequate concept of 
the nature of religion and its essentially 
social character.’* Thus, a statement 


Written Statement Submitted to the Sub- 
Commission on the Prevention of Discrim- 
ination on Behalf of Pax Romana, Inter- 
national Catholic Child Bureau. and the 
World Federation of Catholic Young 
Women and Girls, p. 5. 

'*A thorough treatment may be found in “Les 
Nations Unies et Les Libertes Religieuses,” 
Informations Catholiques Internationales, 
No. 130 (Octobre 15, 1960), pp. 15-25. 
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submitted to the Sub-Commission on 
behalf of Pax Romana, International 
Catholic Child Bureau and the World 
Federation of Catholic Young Women 
and Girls asserts the futility of examin- 
ing religious questions, even in purely 
legal and juridicial terms, while “fail- 
ing to take into account the transcen- 
dental character of religion.’””* History 


shows, the statement declares, that 
religion and religious values answer the 
religious need of man only when they stem 
from a view of reality that transcends the 
purely temporal and political. To conceive 
of religion solely from the standpoint of 
the politician or the social reformer divides 
religious values from religion itself — an 
attitude irreconcilable with any truly re- 
ligious view of life. Hence if a study and 
report such as this is to bear the kind of 
fruit hoped for, it must take into account 
this religious point of view as a fact.'* 


Father Eugene Burke, C.S.P., pro- 
fessor of theology at Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, who attended the 
three weeks session of the Sub-Commis- 
sion in January, 1960, remarked that 
the basic Catholic position is ‘‘simply 
not understood” by most non-Catholics, 
including the Sub-Commission mem- 
bers. Inherent in this position is an 
insistence upon the communal or social 
nature of religion, in the sense that 
the society constituted by religious be- 
lievers has rights of its own which 
should be recognized and respected by 
the state. Otherwise, it is difficult to 
conceive how religious minorities can 
effectively be protected in the exercise 
of their rights. 

Paragraphs 50-52 of the report show 
the author’s awareness of the distinction 
between state recognition of freedom 


15Written Statement to be Submitted to the 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination on Behalf of Pax Romana, In- 
ternational Catholic Child Bureau, and the 
World Federation of Catholic Young 
Women and Girls, p. 2. 

1°] bid. 
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of assembly, on the one hand, and 
freedom of association and the right 
to organize on the other; recognition 
is accorded more easily to the former 
than the latter, because of the possible 
disruption of public order and security 
by contending sects. The concrete cir- 
cumstances in which a given right is 
to be exercised may impose limitation 
in one type of community which would 
not be necessary in another. Conditions 
in the United States and England, for 
example, can scarcely be compared with 
those in newly independent states which 
can exist only by their cohesiveness.” 
Mr. Krishnaswami cautions against ap- 
pealing to the danger of political di- 
visiveness as an excuse for discrimina- 
tions against minorities, and lists as a 
positive duty of public authorities “to 
ensure as widely as possible freedom of 


thought, conscience and religion to all 
religions and beliefs and to their fol- 


9918 


lowers. 


A positive duty 

What should be of immediate con- 
cern to religious groups is the growing 
rash of evidence pointing to the de- 
linquency of governments regarding 
this duty. Pope John XXIII, in an 
address during the secret consistory on 
January 16, spoke of 


the burdensome restrictions which check 
and stifle flourishing scholastic establish- 
ments which are exclusively devoted to the 
education and the moral and intellectual 
training of youth, and which are a result 
of the toil and sweat of missionaries over 
many generations.*® 

Apparently His Holiness had in mind 

Ceylon, the Sudan and the United Arab 


Republic. Since achieving independence 

17See Bernard Leeming, S.J., The Churches 
and the Church, Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., p. 232. 

18Krishnaswami, op. cit., p. 23. 

1°“News, Notes & Texts,” The Tablet, (Jan. 
28, 1961), p. 92. 
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in 1956, the Sudanese government has 
been carrying on systematic efforts to 
strangle Christianity by seizing schools, 
expelling missionaries and refusing en- 
try visas, denying building permits for 
churches and seminaries—all under the 
shield of protecting national unity.” 


The same pattern is developing in 
Ceylon where a law of December, 1960 
decreed 1. the nationalization of the 
Grade III schools (primary, post-pri- 
mary and rural which received govern- 
ment assistance); 2. for the first and 
second types of school, the possibility 
cf becoming private schools with no 
government aid, if 75 per cent of the 
parents agree to pay tuition.” This 
decision affected 751 Catholic schools 
with 250,000 pupils, 65 per cent of 
whom are Catholics as well as 140,000 
in Protestant schools, most of whom 
are Buddhists and Hindus.” More 
ominous still, a Places and Objects of 
Worship Bill not only gives sweeping 
powers to the Director of Cultural Af- 
fairs with regard to the grant or refusal 
of licenses to construct or convert 
places of worship but forbids the erec- 
tion of shrines and religious statues 
and gives dictatorial powers to the 
Minister to order the removal of places 
of worship maintained in certain areas; 
the ordinary citizen, moreover, has no 
right of appeal to the courts of law 
from any arbitrary order of the Min- 


?°Patrick O’Connor, S.S.C., “Government Per- 
secution Strangling Christianity in Southern 
Sudan,” The Malayan Catholic News, Dec. 
11, 1960. 

71Andre Retif, ‘“‘La Question Scolaire a Cey- 
lan,” Etudes, 308 (Fevrier, 1961), p. 277. 
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ister.” Likewise, the government of the 
United Arab Republic intends to re- 
move missionary teachers from Chris- 
tian schools as soon as its own citizens, 
who may be Moslems, can teach in their 
stead.** This is the declared policy of 
President Nasser. Furthermore, 2 move 
to confiscate all religiously-oriented 
schools is under way in British Guiana. 

An early paragraph of Chapter II, 
“Freedom to Maintain or to Change 
Religion or Belief,” gives a panoramic 
view of conflicting contemporary prac- 


tices. 
Examples of compulsory conversion, or of 
legislation specifically banning a particular 
religion or belief — frequent in the past 
— are nowadays not very much in evi- 
dence. However, in certain areas even to- 
day the law, while making no distinction 
— or only relatively minor distinctions — 
between various theistic religions and their 
followers, provides for different treatment 
of non-theistic beliefs and their followers. 
Conversely, in other areas, non-believers 
seem to be favoured as compared to be- 
lievers. Furthermore, instances may be 
found of individuals or groups being sub- 
jected to pressure to leave their own reli- 
gion or belief for another. Such pressure 
ranges from outright persecution of mem- 
bers of a particular group or its spiritual 
leaders — which may involve denial of 
their civil and other rights — to measures 
of an economic character such as exclusion 
from certain trades and professions. Al- 
though it is rare for public authorities to 
ert such pressure directly nowadays, in 
many instances they fail to curb sufficiently 
*8Social Justice, (Colombo, Ceylon) February, 
1961, p. 1. 
24Patrick O’Connor, “Arabs Want Moslems to 
Replace Missioners,” The Western Catholic, 
April 2, 1961, 6a. “Law 160, passed in 1958, 
requires that 85 per cent of the teaching 
staff in every school be Arabs. Schools con- 
ducted by missions may carry out this re- 
quirement in stages, year by year. By now 
only 50 per cent of their teachers may be 
foreigners.” 

“A law made six months ago requires all 
working foreigners — including priests, 
Brothers and nuns — to obtain a work 
permit .... The work permit law will en- 
able the government to eliminate even the 
15 per cent of foreign teachers that Law 
160 would authorize for a ‘private’ school.” 
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pressures which are exerted by religions or 
beliefs enjoying a preferential position in 
the State.** 

The spirited debates over proselytism 
which arose frequently during Sub- 
Commission meetings indicate the seri- 
ous problems associated with religious 
liberty in areas of the world which are 
undergoing rapid social change. A 
sampling of Indian thinkers, for ex- 
ample, shows that the dominant em- 
phasis in Hindu philosophy today is 
one of “full tolerance of religion but 
not of conversion away from the basis 
on which that tolerance is estab- 
lished.”*° This basis is found in a 
monism which maintains that ultimate 
reality is one and that God cannot be 
known in a final sense in any single 
religion. Hence, the Christian claim 
that God is fully revealed in Christ, 


and, paradoxically, the Communist as-. 


sertion of the unique validity of its 
brand of dialectical materialism are 
both apparently irreconcilable with 
toleration thus conceived. In the Ghan- 
dian tradition, conversion implies the 
rightness of one belief and the wrong- 
ness of another, and so makes for intol- 
erance. Other Indians, however, con- 
tend that any freedom worthy of the 
name must allow for evangelism and 
conversion, for if beliefs cannot be 
changed, they are, in effect, required, 
and all freedom with regard to them 
vanishes.” The Indian Constitution, in 
fact, provides for freedom to profess, 
practice and propagate religion. 

Dr. Charles Forman, of the Yale 
Divinity School, suggests a solution to 
the dilemma posed by the incompatsbil- 
ity of the dogmatic Christian pesition 
affirming one supreme truth and the 
25Krishnaswami, op. cit., p. 24. 
26Charles W. Forman, “Freedom of Conver- 

sion: the Issue in India,” Jnternational Re- 


view of Missions, 45 (April, 1956), p. 184. 
27 Ibid. 
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Hindu position denying any supreme 
truth. Why not, he says, acknowledge 
that truth is something which can be 
recognized only in freedom, so that a 
man should be free to inquire—to seek 
the truth and to follow wherever the 
truth leads him.” This implies, of 
course, a standard of truth and charity 
and the ability of the human reason to 
come to a knowledge of God and to 
recognize the signs of revelation. As 
Father Bernard Leeming, S.J., argues, 
“without recognition of some common 
truth how can there be reasonable 
toleration What shared ground 
could exist between Christians and non- 
Christians as they join together for pro- 
tection against discrimination? They 
can only appeal “in the name of natural 
justice and human dignity to the laws 
of God.” 

Problems associated with the dis- 
semination of one’s religion or belief 
were given carefully nuanced considera- 
tion by the Rapporteur, with the con- 
clusion that certain limitations may be 
justified in given contexts, but the 
largest possible measure of freedom 


should be assured. 
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Range of interpretation 
In Chapter IV, “The Status of Reli- 


gions in Relation to the State,” Mr. 
Krishnaswami concedes that it is not 
possible to categorize countries neatly 
on the score of juridical church-state 
relationship. He rightly contends that 
an arrangement of separation does not 
always ensure equality of treatment 
more effectively than a regime of estab- 
lishment. The range of interpretation 
of the concrete meaning of separation 
admits of no inherent limitations. The 
actual situation in each country must 


28 Ibid. 
*°Leeming, ep. cit., p. 231. 
°Pbid. 





be scrutinized and, because of this, it 
is impossible to suggest a single uni- 
versally desirable form of legal rela- 
tionship between the state and religion. 
Separation, if pushed to an extreme, can 
result in discrimination and a denial of 
religious liberty. This is frequently the 
premise of those who claim a share of 
public money for the education of their 
children in religious schools in places 
where the state supports non-sectarian 
institutions. The Rapporteur does not 
underestimate the importance of finan- 
cial measures which are presently em- 
ployed in a discriminatory way against 
certain religions and their followers. 
He insists that public authorities have 
a duty to ensure the widest possible 
freedom of religion in this matter as in 
others. 

A fifth chapter, 


clusions”’, 


“Trends and Con- 


finds that generally there is today a more 
favourable trend towards equality of 
treatment of religions and beliefs, and 
their followers, than in the recent past. 
There is also an increasing recognition of 
the rights of those who do not hold a 
theistic belief, like agnostics and atheists, 
in countries where the majority of the 
population adhere to one or more reli- 
gions.” 

Even Catholicism, 
changed its attitude towards tolerance. 


it is alleged, has 


It is not made clear, however, that this 
applies in the realm of civil affairs and 
not of .dogma. The relations of the 
Church with temporal sovereigns and 
historically-conditioned forms of the 
state have indeed changed in keeping 
with her low of 
but she refuses to concede 


and 


“vital continuous 
adaptation” 
equality to theism, 
atheism as such. 

On this widening arc of tolerance, 


the Report continues, a recent phe- 


agnosticism 


naieienh op. cit., p. $5. 
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nomenon is the emergence of political 
and social systems professing scientific 
atheism and avowing “all religions to 
be merely a superstitious relic of the 
past which should eventually be re- 
placed by scientific atheism.”** While 
acknowledging some modification of 
the extreme measures originally taken 
against all religion, the Rapporteur notes 
that “‘some religious groups consider 
that they are unable to enjoy freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion to 
the full extent in these areas.”** He 
places the burden squarely on the 
United Nations to see to the elimina- 
types of discrimination 
against the exercise of freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion. Al- 
though the task of assuring human 
freedom in its manifold aspects is one 
to which the organized world com- 
munity has been alerted, a definitive 


tion of all 


victory will probably never be finally 


achieved. 


WA asks WA SAY 
JIN VANTIN 


Two recent examples will serve to 
underscore the need for 
vigilance in the whole matter of pre- 
of discrimination and _ the 
One is the in- 
tensification of propa- 
ganda in the Soviet Union evidenced by 
the launching of a new monthly jour- 
nal, Science and Religion. A review of 
the first 12 issues reveals a sophisticated 
approach which employs the weapon 
of science to discredit the teachings of 
theology. Having failed to extinguish 
or permanently suppress belief in God, 
the Communists are now seeking to 
ridicule it on an_ intellectual level 
*2[bid., p. 59. 
33T bid. 


continuing 
vention 


protection of minorities. 
anti-religious 
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which suggests the persistence of a 
hard-core of obscurantist” religious- 
relics.”””* 

The second example is a widespread 
anti-Semitism and forms of 
racial and religious hostility.” A re- 
port submitted by the American Jewish 
Committee to the January, 1961 meet- 
ing of the Sub-Commission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities, “traced the chain reac- 
tion of anti-Semitic outbursts which 
began with the swastika-smearing of a 
synagogue on Christmas Eve, 1959 in 
Cologne” and spread to other parts of 
Europe, Latin America and the United 
States. It made a number of recom- 
mendations aimed at laying the ground- 
work for “practical programs designed 
not only to prevent overt acts of 
vandalism and violence, but also to 
reach and ultimately to overcome the 
deep-seated forces operative in society 
and within man himself that give rise 
to religious and racial prejudices.” 

A review of United Nations efforts 
in behalf of religious liberty warrants 
the following conclusions: 

1. There has been progress in recogni- 
tion by states of the legal right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and re- 
ligion. In some instances there has been, 
however, a parallel development of in- 
direct methods of thwarting the ex- 
ercise of these freedoms. 


similar 


**Donald A. Lowrie, “Theological Atheism,” 
The Christian Century, 78 (Jan. 25, 1961), 
pp. 109-111. 

%5The anonymous author of the article in /n- 
formations Catholiques Internationales sug- 


gests with a logic that escapes the un- 
tutored mind that the introduction of the 
issue of anti-Semitism confuses the prob- 
lem.—Ed. 

°6As the U.N. Probes Prejudices: Observations 
on the United Nations Inquiry into Anti- 
Semitism and Other Forms of Religious and 
Racial Prejudice, The American Jewish 
Committee, Institute of Human Relations, 
Sept., 1960. 
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2. Religion, as a transcendent reality 
essentially concerned with man’s rela- 
tion to God, is not universally accepted. 
In the minds of many, it ranks along- 
side such contradictory “beliefs” as 
agnosticism, rationalism, atheism as a 
manifestation of freedom of thought 
and opinion. 

3. Popular emphasis on individual 
freedom of conscience leaves out of ac- 
count the social element in religion and 
often fosters opposition to the activities 
of organized churches in their corporate 
Capacity. 

4. Extreme nationalist movements in 
a number of countries have interfered 
with the properly ecumenical character 
of world religions, particularly in the 
matter of communication and the train- 
ing of personnel. 

§. The work of educating and crys- 
tallizing world public opinion in the 
interest of religious liberty needs to 
enlist the best available talent and per- 
sonal dedication. 





You're invited to 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


Interracial Conferences 


July 14-16, August 18-20, 1961 
at Childerley Farm, near Chicago 


WHO? 
The ordinary concerned 
citizen— 
. priests, sisters 
. seminarians, laity 
. young, old, beginners 
advanced 
To inquire, to apply, or to heip finance 
a worthy applicant, please write: Betty 


Plank, Friendship House, 4233 S. Indi- 
ana Avenue, Chicago 53, Illinois. 


(Also—Work and Study Week openings 
now and the year round.) 
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INTERRACIAL HOUSING 


Michael E. Schiltz 


nyone who is looking for am- 

munition with which to assault 

the American home building in- 
dustry should consult these volumes.’ 
Not that this is the purpose of the Race 
and Housing studies: they were spon- 
sored by the Commission on Race and 
Housing and financed by the Fund for 
the Republic to explore the relationship 
between racial discrimination and hous- 
ing opportunities. But a careful reading 
of the five volumes in the series pin- 
points the ignorance and intransigence 
of this sector of the American economy. 
multi-headed 
monster, one not susceptible of easy 


Discrimination is a 


analysis. One aspect, however, emerges 
clearly as the result of these studies: 
home builders, realtors and moneylend- 
ers, together with the governmental 
policies which support them, constitute 
a nucleus around which the forces of 


' RESIDENCE AND RACE: Final and 
Compiehensive Report to the Commission 
on Race and Housing. By Davis McEn- 
tire. 409 pp. 

PRIVATELY DEVELOPED INTERRA- 
CIAL HOUSING: An Analysis of Experi- 
ence. By Eunice and George Grier. 264 pp. 
STUDIES IN HOUSING AND MINOR- 
ITY GROUPS. Edited by Nathan Glazer 
and Davis McEntire. 228 pp. 
PROPERTY VALUES AND RACE: Stud- 
ies in Seven Cities. By Luigi Laurenti. 
256 pp. 

THE DEMAND FOR HOUSING IN RA- 
CIALLY MIXED AREAS: A study in the 
Nature of Neighborhood Change. By Ches- 
ter Rapkin and William G. Gringsby. 
177 pp 

Published by University of California Press, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. Each vol. $6. 
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The reviewer is assistant to the Direc- 
tor of the Archdiocesan Conservation 


Council of Chicago. 


segregation coagulate. These are hard 
words. But the facts are hard, too. 

Real estate boards do not, as a mat- 
ter of practice, admit Negro or other 
minority realtors to their professional 
fraternity. The ethical code embraced 
by nearly all of the white realtors still 
prohibits a respectable realtor from in- 
troducing a minority purchaser into an 
all-white neighborhood. Despite the ac- 
knowledged power of the local real 
estate boards, the profession has been 
unable or unwilling to check the vi- 
cious practices of block-busting and 
speculation selling in “changing” neigh- 
borhoods. 

Financial institutions are often dis- 
criminatory, more often ambivalent, in 
their treatment of minority borrowers. 
Although the moneylenders fare better 
at the hands of the race and housing re- 
searchers who optimistically note a 
changing attitude, they too have been 
unable or unwilling to act effectively 
as a profession to check speculation and 
slum development. 

What is also clear from these studies 
is that not all of the failure of these 
professions is culpable. Laurenti’s study 
of prices in ‘‘changing” areas of San 
Francisco, for instance, is able to cite 
only a half-dozen reliable, but smaller- 
scope, studies of race-affected price be- 
haviour in the whole of American real 
estate research field. Perhaps no sector 
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of the American economy is as little 
understood by its own practitioners in 
both its general and its racial aspects 
as is the housing industry. 

Consequently, the small minority of 
militant democrats who have attempted 
to reverse the pattern of housing segre- 
gation have been unable to buttress 
their ethical arguments with economic 
ones. The pervasiveness of ignorance in 
economics is a marvel to be wondered 
at. 


Ove clear example of this phenome- 
non of ignorance centers, around the 
price controversy, an area to which 
these studies have brought illuminating, 
if somewhat contradictory, findings. In 
Property Values and Race, Luigi Lau- 
renti analyzed nearly 10,000 real estate 
transactions in the bay area of San 
Francisco and in Philadelphia and com- 
pared them with available studies from 
other cities and other times. This is a 
carefully documented study. In it 
Laurenti concludes that the value of 
residential property in areas undergoing 
racial transition does not decrease more 
often than it increases. It is a final and 
compelling coup de grace to the myth 
of inevitable property value decline in 
a changing neighborhood. 

In The Demand for Housing in Ra- 
cially Mixed Areas, Rapkin and Grigsby 
examine four changed and changing 
areas in Philadelphia. A more discrimi- 
nating control system permitted these 
researchers to explore more fully the 
reasons for price behaviour. Their con- 
clusions offer no real comfort to our 
gcneration of open-housers. Transfer 
prices in changing neighborhoods, they 
conclude, are a function of the Negro 
and white demands taken separately. 
Where the demand for Negro housing is 
high, prices will remain stable or in- 
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crease, but a Negro ghetto will result. 
Where the Negro demand is low, prices 
will tend to fall, for there will be no 
demand for it from the whites. 


Thus, Rapkin and Grigsby conclude, 
the Laurenti thesis holds true only when 
housing discrimination is sufficiently 
widespread to create an artificial Negro 
demand. “Thus the very argument used 
to reduce discrimination against non- 
white home buyers is valid only when 
precisely the same form of discrimina- 
tion exists on a wider scale.” 


This means, as Rapkin and Grigsby 
admit, that their studies and Laurenti’s 
have failed to provide any economic 
motivation for a change in discrimi- 
natory attitudes in the practice of re- 
ality. good 
business prior to these inquiries, it is 
good business today.” Real estate spec- 
ulation, which never did have any social 


“If discrimination was 


utility, seems to be becoming more lu- 
crative as it becomes more anti-social. 


One finding in the price studies holds 
out some hope. Rapkin and Grigsby 
show that in their study areas the spec- 
ulative profit was carved largely out of 
the strikingly low selling price ob- 
tained by the fleeing white. 


Te subject of Privately Developed 


Interracial Housing is 


examined by 
Eunice and George Grier. Their sam- 
pling and study of dozens of admittedly 
small-scale interracial communities 
demonstrates that building them is at 
least possible. But the possibility is 
hedged by some very significant condi- 
tions. In the first place, most successful 
interracial developments are separated 
by formidable natural barriers from the 
contiguous white community. Indige- 
nous residents and their local govern- 


mental machinery—particularly zoning 
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and inspectional activities—will go to 
almost any length to prevent an inter- 
racial community in proximity to an 
all white one. Thus, good sites are diff- 
cult to obtain; indeed, much of the 
financial difficulty with interracial proj- 
ects is traceable to poor site locations. 


In the second place, the prejudiced- 
fed resistance of all components of the 
white community dictates, at best, a 
poorer financial risk in the development 
of interracial communities; as a result, 
only the rare breed of home builder who 
has both conscience and ability will in- 
vest in this type of project when the 
all-white development is so much easier 
and safer and entails a much larger 
margin of profit. 


The special humanitarian motive does 
not seem to run to the rest of the in- 
terracial community, however. Neither 
white nor Negro purchasers in inter- 
racial communities, nor Negro purchas- 
ers in all-white areas, seem to differ 
significantly in education, income or 
family size from their non-integration- 
ist fellow. This is perhaps one of the 
most significant hidden findings of the 


series. 


Both the Griers and Rapkin and 
Grigsby find that an unusually attrac- 
tive home offering, in an unusually de- 
sirable location, will attract a sufficient 
white market to sustain a meaningful 
interracial community. Moreover, Rap- 
kin and Grigsby found a surprising 
number of white buyers in changing 
areas and demonstrate a complete re- 
versal from Negro to white dominance 
in a neighborhood where location was 
exceptional and the price high enough 
to restrict Negro demand. Thus, they 
exploded the time-honored fiction that 
whites will not enter a neighborhood 
once it has undergone racial change. 
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Nathan Glazer and Davis McEntire, 
in Studies in Housing and Minority 
Groups, examine separate minority 
groups in a number of unrelated studies 
of different American cities. Mexican- 
Americans in San Antonio, Puerto 
Ricans in New York, and Japanese- 
Americans in San Francisco, are the 
subjects of special scrutiny. The indi- 
vidual vignettes are fascinating, and the 
serious student of housing discrimina- 
tion will want to examine them. They 
are, however, of uneven quality, and 
some are poorly documented. 


Tue final volume in the series, Resi- 
dence and Race, stands on its own 
merits as a compendium of the present 
state of knowledge in the race and 
housing field. Written by Davis McEn- 
tire, the over-all director of the series, 
it combines in a single book the general 
findings of the four individual studies, 
important observations from the general 
body of literature and relevant data 
from the federal census. It contains ex- 
cellent chapters on the present and his- 
toric role of public housing and urban 
renewal programs in stimulating resi- 
dential segregation, and presents a per- 
suasive case for the adoption of anti-dis- 
crimination legislation. Students of the 
subject will find useful reference in the 
many tabular presentations (which will 
have to be updated by the 1960 census) 
and may find their mental outlines re- 
freshed by the summary-treatment of 
such topics as the effect of residential 
segregation and the history of discrimi- 
nation law. 

The individual volumes of the series 


will appeal unevenly to the needs of 
different readers. Anyone casually in- 
terested in the subject should consult 
the summary volume, Race and Resi- 


dence. Serious practitioners in the field 
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and leaders in the social action move- 
ments will want to be acquainted with 
the specific content of all five volumes. 

On balance, this series ranks with the 
Action-Housing series as a distinct and 
lasting contribution to an understand- 
ing of the complex forces which sus- 
tain our national scandal. But its im- 
pact must not be permitted to lull us 
into the conviction that freedom of 
residence is the key that will solve the 
housing crisis for our racial minorities. 
In the future generations we hope to 
live long enough to see, the lower eco- 
nomic strata of our society will still be 
largely identified with racial and ethnic 
minorities. For them, housing possibili- 
ties will turn largely on the relative de- 
cency of the most obsolescent portion 
of our housing inventory. The inter- 


minable happiness-bulletins of our 
home building industry to the contrary, 
we have in the postwar period failed 
miserably either to provide meaningful 
amounts of lower-middle income hous- 
ing or to keep our over-all building rate 
at a high enough pace to replace our 
obsolescent standing inventory. All the 
while, our slum clearance programs are 
creating new slums in a geometric pro- 
gression. 


The same self-interested complex of 
housing forces which resists housing in- 
tegration also conspires to resist real 
housing replacement. This is as mean- 
ingful to the American minorities as 
the question of market opportunity. 
And the voices daring to protest are 
weak indeed. 





Books 


THE DIPLOMACY OF ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT. By Eugene R. Black. Har- 
vard University Press. Cambridge. 74 pp. 
$3 
One turns to this little book with great 

expectations. The title fairly steams with 

crucial urgency. As President of the World 

Bank, the author views the Revolution of 

Rising Expectations from a singularly per- 

spicacious point of vantage. The reader is 

warned, however, not to expect too much. 
First of all, Mr. Black is here publishing 

a set of lectures which he delivered at the 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy at 

Tufts University. This fact conditions the 

message and the treatment. The author 

readily admits that he does not speak from 
the point of view of the professional in an 
established field, such as economics, engi- 
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neering, philosophy, anthropology, or geog- 
raphy. He doesn’t, as a matter of fact, 
speak after the manner of the professional 
banker. Instead, he narrows his concern to 
a discussion of the means of secure advan- 
tages without arousing too much _ hostility 
in bringing aid to underdeveloped countries. 
He describes the work of the economic de- 
velopment diplomat as being situated be- 
tween the work of the ordinary diplomat 
and the work of an economic advisor. The 
idea is to foster the hope that underdevel- 
oped countries may be able to absorb the 
offerings of science and technology without 
injury to freedom and tolerance. The task, 
according to Mr. Black, resolves itself into 
one of education, lighting up the choices 
open to the leaders of the underdeveloped 
countries. The issue has been complicated 
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by the desire to cram into a very short space 
of time growth and progress which have 
taken decades and decades in the devel- 
oped nations. Such aspirations have ob- 
sessed the leaders in the underdeveloped 
nations. Their visions of progress and 
plenty have seeped down to the uneducated 
masses on the wings of rapid communica- 
tions and increased travel and have bred 
the restlessness which is aflame in Africa, 
Asia, India, Central and South America. 
The startling advances in the Soviet Union 
and in China enormously confuse the issue; 
it fosters the notion that all underdeveloped 
nations stand to attain the heights of eco- 
nomic growth and progress by going com- 
munist. Ironically enough, the Soviet Union 
is able to pose not only as the sponsor of 
economic growth and progress but also as 
the foe of capitalistic and imperialistic ex- 
ploitation, the cause of poverty, backward- 
ness and darkness. 


The exposition of this aspect of the prob- 
lem is striking and alarming. One wonders 
idly how anyone can be preoccupied with 
any other problem, this one being so cru- 
cial. The solution again is placed on the 
shoulders of Americans who answer the call 
to become diplomats of economic develop- 
ment. These diplomats are to light the way 
by standing close to the leaders, helping to 
draw up the plans and set the policies for 
progress. With proper guidance, it is ar- 
gued, a poor society can escape its poverty 
without in the process generating extrava- 
gant forms of political injustice and cruelty. 


In the development of his series of lec- 
tures, Mr. Black so narrowed the scope of 
his inquiry that he omitted several very 
germane topics. The unmentioned aspects 
of the problem are numerous and im- 
portant. For example, how does the “Ugly 
American” (now become a Diplomat for 
Economic Development) root out cannibal- 
ism? How does he inculcate habits of 
cleanliness and industry? How does he 
teach the fundamentals of morality which 
are so basic to civilized living? Where is 
he trained? Who does the training? Who 
screens candidates for the Corps? What 
qualifications are requisite in candidates? 
Implied in these questions is the idea that 
there are some awesome and fundamental 
realities to be included in our musings on 
aid to underdeveloped nations. 
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Furthermore, there are basic economic 
considerations. Aid must be shaped to the 
factors of production in the various coun- 
tries. Not all countries are gifted with the 
raw materials necessary for development. 
There is the question of labor. This in- 
volves the use of tools, the running of ma- 
chines, the ability to team with others, the 
necessary habits of industry, sobriety and 
zeal, as well as health, strength and will- 
ingness. Conditioning is required, too, to 
use the saved products of industry produc- 
tively. The value of the screw, the lever, 


‘the lathe and a hundred other things must 


be learned. Business ability must be devel- 
oped and the government must be ready to 
implement economic growth and _ progress. 
In short, the principles which are said to 
govern loans in ordinary business come in 
for consideration here: the character, ca- 
pacity and capital position of each country 
must be studied in order that our aid be 
based on sound principles. 


The vision of hundreds of young Ameri- 
cans marching off to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, where they will meet a welter of 
amorphous, unanalyzed, uncomprehended 
problems, is not very heart-warming. To 
think of these starry-eyed youths with no 
answers, no tools, nothing beyond the kind- 
ness of a smile and the gentle hope of 
learning the tongue of the country wherein 
they reside is enough to make one cynical 
of the whole movement. There is need for 
far more rugged realism than appears in 
Mr. Black’s work. 


As an introductory bit of reading, the 
book is excellent. It does not boast the 
merit of containing all the answers in this 
difficult field, but it might well prompt 
others to go to work on the problems in 
this area. 

Raymonp F. X. Canixt, SJ. 
Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 


NEGRO POLITICS: THE SEARCH FOR 
LEADERSHIP. By James Q. Wilson. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, I., 342 pp. $5 


Any intensive study or probe into the 
Negro community of any city, whether it 
is in the North, South or border states, re- 
veals an obvious fact—there are broad dif- 
ferences and divisions on specific issues. This 
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salient point emerges again and again in 
James Q. Wilson’s book although its demon- 
stration is not the purpose of his survey. In 
one reference, the author, a professor of 
political science at the University of Chi- 
cago, expresses the fact this way: “One of 
the most important constraints on effective 
leadership in the Negro community is lack 
of agreement among leaders as to what they 


The task of the study, the author explains, 
is to explore the state of Negro civic and 
political leadership, assess its strength and 
effectiveness, and account for whatever weak- 
nesses or conflicts might be found. This he 
does in a well-documented fashion, divid- 
ing the volume into three sections on the 
general topics of “The Organization of 
Negro Political Life,” “The Organization of 
Negro Civic Life” and “The Character of 
Negro Public Life.” 

In attempting such a broad study, Mr. 
Wilson has overlapped by necessity the 
various aspects of the Negro’s life; at the 
same time, he has shed light on the struc- 
ture and processes of influence in a large 
Negro community. He pointed out in his in- 
troduction and illustrated in more detail 
in the first part of the book that “powerful 
constraints work against Negro influence in 
civic and political affairs—race prejudice, 
class differences, geographic concentration, 
and a weak economic position—but a 
thorough inquiry into the course of specific 
civic issues in which Negro interests are in- 
volved strongly suggests that these external 
or environmental constraints are not suf- 
ficient to explain the lack of Negro effective- 
ness in the public life of the community.” 

After a detailed examination of Chicago, 
he concludes that there is no single Negro 
leadership and suggests this could also be 
said of any other area. He also shows that 
the civic life of the Negro community, just 
as its political life, is influenced by the 
character of the city; this relationship, how- 
ever, is not as directly influential in civic 
affairs as it is in politics. “Civic activity,” 
he notes, “is more diffuse and variegated 
than politics, and it is less certain that 
Negro civic leaders will follow the cues of 
white civic leaders in any given case.” 

One of Mr. Wilson’s most illuminating 
chapters is “Goals of Negro Leaders” in 
which he makes a distinction between “race 
values” and “race ends” and discusses the 
conflicts of points of view in assessing them, 
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even to the point of which aspects should 
come first. 


As to styles, he devotes a chapter to a 
discussion of actions and reactions of the 
militant, moderate and token leaders, again 
pointing out that Negroes disagree both 
about ends and means, observing that con- 
flict over means typically takes the form of 
a dispute as to which political style is most 
appropriate for civic action. 

One of his conclusions has been borne 
out in recent years: the direct action pro- 
test groups of the old order are rarely found; 
the new Negro leadership is distinctly mid- 
dle class. 


The author’s 24 pages of notes and index 
which follow the text are indicative of the 
tremendous amount of work done in com- 
piling this study. Mr. Wilson has avoided 
a purely academic report of his findings, and 
has presented an interesting and readable 
analysis of Negro leadership. Although his 
interpretation is not new, he has defined in 
clearer terms an obscure area of the Negro 
community which has been either misin- 
terpreted or misunderstood by white persons 
as well as by Negroes. Above all, he showed 
there is no solidarity, in the general ac- 
cepted definition of the word, on specifics 
in the Negro community. In other words, its 
situation is the same as among other groups. 


Joun H. Hicks 
Saint Louis, Mo. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ENCOUN- 
TER. By Gordon Allport. Beacon Press, 
Boston, 386 pp., $7.50 


Dr. Allport has, within the limits of a 
single volume, presented his most significant 
essays on the psychology of personality and 
its implications for the social problems of 
our age. 


The essays are grouped to focus on five 
basic areas. Part one deals with the relation 
of psychology to other arts and sciences in 
the study of human personality. In the in- 
troduction to this group of essays Allport 
emphasizes the two principal approaches to 
the detailed study of human personality: lit- 
erature and psychology. Each, he says, has 
its distinctive merits but too often devotees 
of one method “heap scorn upon the other.” 
Psychology needs the techniques of self-con- 
frontation which good literature provides. 
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It must come to terms with philosophy be- 
cause, as ‘Allport says, “it seems inconceiv- 
able to me that well-intentioned disciplines, 
working on a common subject matter, can 
indefinitely remain apart.” 


The second part of the book presents an 
outline of Dr. Allport’s system of functional 
autonomy which is his challenge to Freudian 
and other irrationalist systems. 


The third part of the book wrestles with 
some of the dilemmas which confront psy- 
chologists such ‘as: “What are the require- 
ments for a fully mature democratic per- 
sonality?” “By what guiding principle shall 
we try to resolve conflicting desires in the 
person and- society?” «As the author explores 
these questions, he brings new research to 
bear on their resolution. 


The two final parts of the book are de- 
voted to the applications of social and 
psychological research to the pressing prob- 
lems of our day, which range from inter- 
personal, inter-group prejudice to the threat 
of atomic war. Here Dr. Allport stresses the 
role of the theoretician in shaping our so- 
ciety. 

These essays are a reflection of the wide 
scope of Gordon Allport’s work. Their 
strengths lie in the manner in which he 
combines scientific discipline with a human- 
itarian concern for the problems which be- 
set contemporary society. The simple direct 
language in which they are written makes 
it possible for the layman as well as the 
professional to pursue a broader concept of 
social science. 

Tueo M. SHEA 


Saint Louis University 


THE CABINET AND CONGRESS. By 
Stephen Horn. Columbia University Press. 
New York, viii, 310 pp. $6 
For some time there has been a real need 

for a follow-up on Learned’s fine work on 

the Cabinet; in the past two years there has 
been some response to this need. Dr. Horn’s 
book is a part of that answer, appearing 

propiciously at an appropriate time as a 

new administration prepares to take office 

and a new Cabinet is put together. This is 

a history of the adventures of the problem 

of relations between the executive’s “inner 

circle” and the legislative branch with par- 
ticular reference to the matter of Cabinet 
members appearing before Congress. 
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This problem has been with us from the 
very beginning of Washington’s administra- 
tion. There has been real opposition on the 
part of members of Congress to the admis- 
sion of members to the floor for the purpose 
of providing information on matters within 
the province of the department heads. 
Hamilton’s Report on the Public Credit was 
ordered submitted in writing rather than 
orally. Dr. Horn notes that in the Second 
Session of the Second Congress this ques- 
tion was “settled indirectly and a ‘precedent’ 
was established. From that day to this, no 
member of the Cabinet has participated in 
debate or answered questions on the floor of 
either House.” 

The author devotes a chapter to the way 
this matter was handled under the South- 
ern Confederacy. In the Confederacy, too, 
there arose the problem of the power of 
Congress to control the tenure of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, a familiar matter to students 
of the federal government’s history. 

In 1864 and again in 1879 and 1881 
measures were introduced to permit Cabinet 
members to occupy seats on the floor of the 
Senate and House but no action was taken. 
Horn details other efforts in the years that 
followed to improve communications be- 
tween the legislature and the executive. In 
this century there has been great support 
as well as strong opposition to having mem- 
bers of the Cabinet appear before Congress 
but nothing has been done to bring this 
about. 

The author made a survey of members 
of both houses of Congress in 1957 to de- 
termine their attitudes toward seating the 
members of the Cabinet in Congress and 
the reasons for their attitudes. The results 
of these interviews and questionnaires are 
set forth in the book in a series of tables. 

In conclusion, Dr. Horn makes a good 
case for provision for a question period in- 
volving Cabinet members before Congress. 
This he feels would provide the needed in- 
formation the Cabinet people can give to 
the Congress without unnecessary legisla- 
tive entanglement involving Cabinet mem- 
bers. 

In an appendix and in appended notes 
to chapters there is a wealth of informa- 
tion and detail on the continuing question 
of the appearance of Cabinet members in 
Congress. There is also an index. 


Paut C. BaRTHOLOMEW 
University of Notre Dame 
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SOCIAL CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA 
TODAY. By R.N. Adams, J.P. Gillen, 
A.R. Holmberg, Oscar Lewis, R.N. Patch, 
and Chas.. Wagley, Harper, New York, 
xiv, 353 pp. $5 


With its announcement of a_ ten-year 
program of hemispheric cooperation for 
economic development and social advance, 
the present administration has moved to 
translate words and promises into action. 
The way forward will not be easy nor is 
it likely to be an unbroken record of suc- 
cesses but one can safely predict that the ten 
years to come will draw the two halves of 
the hemisphere together in a more intimate 
relationship than has ever existed before. 
Crucially and self-evidently important in 
this Operation Panamerica is the need for 
greater awareness on all sides, at both of- 
ficial and public levels, of the complexities 
to be met and, it is to be hoped, resolved. 


Very good background information on 
the economic side of the picture has been 
presented in the admirable little book, A 
Short Introduction to the Economy of Latin 
America, by Benham and Holley reviewed 


in these pages some issues back. And while 
in some respects the new program is mainly 
economic, John Gillen reminds us in his 
comprehensive yet incisive essay in this 
volume that “an economic policy must be 
judged not only in terms of its probable 


effects on . . . strictly economic aspects of 
the situation . . . [but] also . with 
respect to its effects on the various social 
segments of the nation, on ideological inter- 
pretations, political movements, and so on.” 


It is these relationships that are explored 
—with considerable productivity—in Social 
Change In Latin America Today. The six 
anthropologists contributing essays are all 
justly noted as expert analysts of the Latin 
American scene. Gillen deals with the 
general aspects of the subject, particularly 
as they bear on the formation of U.S. policy; 
the others focus primarily on conditions 
prevailing in Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Mexico 
and Guatemala. Yet, despite the apparently 
narrower focus of these five essays, it is 
clear that many of the important implica- 
tions developed therein have a much wider 
applicability throughout the area. 


The book should be of almost equal in- 
terest and benefit to both the general reader 
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and Latin American specialists. While 
some of the essays have appeared, in whole 
or in part, elsewhere (e.g., Oscar Lewis’ essay 
in Social Research, Spring, 1959), the ver- 
sions presented here are substantially im- 
proved. 

In these days of verbal inflation and de- 
valued superlatives, the reviewer is properly 
chary in his choice of adjectives. But this 
book, quite simply and frankly, comes under 
the category of indispensable reading. 

WiiuiaM P. GLADE 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


TOWARDS UNITY IN _ AFRICA: A 
STUDY OF FEDERALISM IN BRITISH 
AFRICA. By Donald Rothchild. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. vii, 224, 
pp. $5 
At a time when difficulties in the Congo 

monopolize the headlines and the impres- 

sion is spread afar that Africans are unable 
to come together and govern themselves, 

Donald Rothchild’s book is most timely. 

For here one will find some of the elements 

now forcing events on that continent that 

may be of help in understanding the diffi- 
culties inherent in bringing about unified 
political structures there. 

Among the significant results of the anal- 
ysis are these: A sharing of comparable 
power among regions, as in Nigeria, may 
produce a stable situation, all parties to the 
pact being willing to go along. The weld- 
ing of economic systems may even super- 
sede the onerous problem found where dif- 
fering racial views exist and leave no 
alternative but to try and make a go of 
things as exemplified in the association of 
multiracial Kenya and nearly all-black 
Uganda. Political experiments, made with 
the best of intentions, if forced upon a peo- 
ple—even when they are practically with- 
out the vote and have almost no political 
voice but are overwhelming in numbers— 
are not likely to be satisfying as the situ- 
ation in the Rhodesias-Nyasaland demon- 
strates. In addition, the hurdles to be faced 
and overcome where ethnic, tribal, racial 
and other dissimilarities exist are pointed 
up. 

Containing little jargon, the book reads 
easily. A carefully done study with helpful 
reference notes and an index, Towards 
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Unity in Africa is recommended as a source 
of helpful insights into a configuration that 
will be a part of African development for 
a long time to come. 


HucH H. SMyTHE 
Brooklyn College 


BRITISH LABOR AND PUBLIC OWNER- 
SHIP. By Herbert E. Weiner. Public Af- 
fairs Press, Washington. viii, 111 pp. 


$3.25 


This excellent study would have been 
better still had it been accompanied with 
a parallel study of the evolution of the 
ideology of British management from what 
F. X. Sutton has called the classical to the 
managerial pattern. Together the two stu- 
dies would have shown how the managed 
society has emerged in Britain since the 
last quarter of the 19th century through the 
joint action of labor and management, each 
contributing from its own point of view. 
Management has developed the concept of 
organized control at the level of the firm, 
labor that of control from below, through 
bargaining and consultation, and from 
above through the State. The aims and 
methods on each side were crude at the 
start; they were elaborated, as Dr. Weiner 
well brings out, in the context of a demo- 
cratic society and a_ recognition of the 
overriding interest of the common good. 
“British trade unionism made its appeal 
in terms of community over sectional inter- 
est,” though this of course is not to deny 
that it has had its share of blind partisan- 
ship. Both labor and management have 
recognized that in a democracy they can 
expect to achieve only such aims as will 
carry conviction, after public discussion, 
among the electorate as a whole. The re- 
sult is that most of what has been done 
even in a field as controversial as that of 
nationalization has met the approval, or 
at least the tolerance, of the nation as a 
whole. Argument has gone on over margi- 
nal cases and the forms of nationalization. 
But Conservatives today take as a datum 
the greater part of the nationalization pro- 
gram of 1945-1948, while the British labor 
movement has turned from nationalization 
in the old massive sense to the more selec- 
tive ideas of public participation and con- 
trol. 
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It is here that Dr. Weiner might have 
underlined more heavily one of the con- 
sequences of Labour’s preoccupation with 
nationalization. Though the practice of 
nationalization has been moderate, its ide- 
ology has bitten deep; British Labor and 
Public Ownership went to press when the 
battle in the Labour Party over Clause 4 
had ‘little more than begun. One conse- 
quence is that until recently Labour had 
remarkably little to say on questions such 
as the future of the shareholder in private 
industry (group ownership or individual 
ownership?—the argument is just getting 
going), on co-responsibility in the firm, 
on means of holding the private corporation 
publicly responsible, or even on ways of 
stimulating corporate initiative and com- 
petition. Eyes were focussed on the State 
on one side and on day to day collective 
bargaining on the other; in consequence, 
these intermediate areas of control and re- 
sponsibility received less than their share 
of attention. It is fair to say that a parallel 
situation has existed on the side of man- 
agement; British, like American, manage- 
ment has been too preoccupied with those 
functions that managers themselves per- 
form to produce a convincing theory of the 
firm as a point of cooperation between 
many parties—or of the organization of 
industries or other higher formations. The 
ordinary process of a democratic society, 
having blocked further movement by labor 
and management along their original lines 
of interest, is now forcing them, though 
slowly and painfully, to turn their atten- 
tion to these areas hitherto overlooked. 

MicHAEL P. Focarty 
University College 
Cardiff, Wales 


GRUNDSATZFRAGEN DES OFFENT- 
LICHEN LEBENS. (Bases For Social Liv- 
ing.) By Arthur F. Utz, Herder, Freiburg 
and New York. 446 pp. $9 
This initial volume, presented by the In- 

ternational Institute of Social and Political 

Sciences in Fribourg, Switzerland, is a high- 

ly useful multilingual reference guide to 

recent writings concerning fundamental 
questions of society, law, politics and eco- 
nomics. Professor Utz and his collaborators 

—Doctors W. Buchi, H.-Th. Conus and B. 
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v. Galen—have selected 1,500 titles from the 
voluminous publications that appeared dur- 
ing the 1956-59 period in the English, Ger- 
man, French, Spanish and Italian languages. 

Five general divisions entitled “The Prin- 
ciples of Social Doctrine,” “Philosophy of 
Law,” “The Social Order,” “The Economic 
Order,” and “The Political Order,” form the 
framework of classification. Authors and 
publications are then arranged into more 
detailed sections. The researcher will find 
the alphabetic listing of authors and the 
four indexes (English, German, French, 
and Spanish) of subject-matter to be very 
handy for quick referal. 

In the second part of the book, Professor 
Utz offers a personal evaluation of some 
500 works that he considers to be the more 
important ones dealing with key topics. At 
the end of each section he then briefly 
analyzes current trends in the light of his 
own Thomistic background. Indexes of the 
authors and publications reviewed complete 
this section. 

While the explanations, outlines, indexes 
and summaries throughout the bibliography 
are each repeated in the four major lan- 
guages, it will be the German reader who 
benefits most because the reviews of the last 
half are only in this language. This does 
not detract greatly from the over-all value 
and one can readily understand that a re- 
duplication here would make the volume 
unwieldy. 

The staff intends to continue this worth- 
while international critical bibliography 
with an additional volume every two or 
three years. 

ApvotpH M. Winoiscu, S.M. 
University of Fribourg 
Fribourg, Switzerland 


THE WEST INDIES FEDERATION. Edited 
by David Lowenthal. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 144 pp. $3. 
If the advent of the University College 

has done nothing else for the West Indies, 

it has stimulated scientific studies on the 
problems confronting the new Federation. 

Dr. Lowenthal has edited a series of essays 

meant to present the emergent Federation 

in its socio-historical context for the gen- 
eral public. 
Both Dr. Springer and Dr. Lowenthal see 

the most perplexing problem as that of a 

population burgeoning out of all proportion 
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to the economic possibilities of the Federa- 
tion as a whole. Expansion of secondary in- 
dustries and peasant agriculture, according 
to the authors, are a partial solution to Fed- 
eration problems. This reviewer wonders 
if the statement of immediate needs of the 
people, as a whole, might not make the 
issues seem a little less complex: more light, 
more water and food and more wholesome 
ways of satisfying man’s pleasure syndrome, 
along with provision of interesting work 
and entertainment. 

Dr. Anglin’s contribution on political de- 
velopment will give the general reader an 
insight into the impact of representative 
government in both the West Indies and 
North American colonies. Relations between 
the North American and West Indian 
plantocracies, however, were a bit more 
intimate than this essay implies. The es- 
say’s principal value is that it popularizes 
and epitomizes the very excellent articles 
which have appeared in the Caribbean 
Quarterly over the past few years. 

Dr. Merrill’s essay on “The Survival of 
the Past in the West Indies” attempts too 
much in too short a space. He seems to 
embrace the Curtin thesis on a Euro- 
Jamaican and an African Jamaican society 
travelling in parallel lines. This he extends 
to the whole West Indies. To this reviewer, 
the assimilation of all racial groups has 
been more rapid than the essay implies. 
The author uses the ambiguous term, “rights 
of racial minorities”; individual rights of 
West Indians prescinding from race have 
been shared on a basis of equality; alien 
customs have become indigenous and have 
enriched the Federation tradition. 

The list of selected readings compiled by 
Dr. Lowenthal will be invaluable to under- 
graduates interested in the West Indies and 
to the public alike. The reader may not 
agree with all the points of view expressed 
in these essays but he will find them pro- 
vocative, entertaining and _ informative. 
Much credit must be given to Dr. Huggins 
of the Institute of Social and Economic Re- 
search of the University College for chan- 
neling the interest of so many Fulbright 
scholars into the intricacies of West Indian 
social and economic problems. 


JouHn J. Carro.t, SJ. 
St. George’s College 
Kingston, Jamaica, W. I. 
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TOGETHER IN CHRIST. Edited by Rev. 
Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R., Family Life 
Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D.C. iv., 320 pp., 
$3.50 
The Family Life Bureau has a vision. It is 

a vision in which every parish would insti- 
tute a public series of marriage preparation 
conferences available to couples intending 
marriage within the year. The series would 
be interorganized on a parish, area, deanery, 
and diocesan basis. 

To help actualize this goal the present 
loose-leaf booklet ensemble has been pre- 
pared. Each part of the course is in separa- 
ble pamphlet form. The topics, eleven in 
number, are the standard ~basics for such a 
course: 1. Courtship; 2. Marriage in Christ; 
3. Mixing Your Marriage; 4. Married Love; 
5. Adjustment in Marriage; 6. Civil and Ec- 


clesiastical Laws on Marriage; 7. Economics 
of Married Living; 8. Your Body and You; 
9. Chastity in Marriage; 10. Parenthood; 11. 
The Apostolic Family. 

Recognizing education for marriage as an 
area for the lay apostolate par excellence, 
many of the chapters are prepared so that 
they can be presented by lay people. Each 
chapter has a bibliography, true-false and 
multiple choice examinations and cases for 
discussion. A general annotated bibliography 
and filmography are appended. Father Sat- 
tler has likewise prepared a highly effective 
companion Teaching Manual. 

Together In Christ is a highly competent 
and inspiring contribution to the Catholic 
literature for the family apostolate. 


Lucius F. Cervantes, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 





Letters 


“Political Science Today” 


Professor Hallowell’s article in your 
March issue lays bare the tensions within 
American political science today. On one 
hand we have the view of an alleged ma- 
jority of scholars that political science 
ought, indeed must, concern itself only with 
the scientific analysis of empirically veri- 
fiable phenomenon to the neglect of so- 
called values which are viewed as incapable 
of objective verification. Alternatively, there 
is the position of the minority group, which, 
reacting against what they consider the 
majority’s debasement of the human spirit, 
seek to re-establish the objectivity of -value 
either on a Platonic-Aristotelian or Thom- 
istic-Christian foundation. Professor Hallo- 
well stands firmly with the minority by 
contending that only by the acceptance of 
objective values is it possible to ask mean- 
ingful political questions such as what 
is the best society? What is justice? and 
what is virtue? 


The problems raised by Professor Hallo- 
well’s essay are vital ones. More is at stake 
than a dispute between academic schools. 
Involved is the vitality of the whole ethos 
of traditional Western civilization and cul- 
ture. To accept the thesis of the positivists 
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and behaviourists is to limit, man to the 
status of a_ self-centered, materialistically 
motivated and emotionally conditioned ani- 
mal. If true, it opens the possibility of an 
age of “social engineering,” “mass condi- 
tioning,” which politically will mean the 
tyranny of the skillful few over the pliant 
many in the name of “scientific progress,” 
or the “class interest of the proletariat,” or 
the alleged overriding right of Blut und 
boden. Inherent in such an approach is 
the tacit assumption of human omnipotence 
over nature, the classic sin of hubris, 
which, while: it exalts the ego, at the same 
time destroys that sense of humility which 
is the true safeguard of individuality. Lost 
also is the recognition of the essential con- 
tingency of the dependent human situa- 
tion and its corollary of the need for in- 
dividual striving to realize the potential 
of man. Ultimately the usurpation of the 
prerogatives of a creator by one who is 
only a creature, coupled with the repudia- 
tion of transcendent, objective value, makes 
impossible the continued existence of the 
traditional “idealistic” view of man, his 
nature and destiny. 

It may very well be that the immediate 
victory will be won by this 20th century 
nihilism and that the classic-Christian at- 
tempt to defend and vivify the traditional 
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doctrine will fail for lack of supporters. If 
so, then Orwell’s 1984 looms before us as 
more than an imaginative horror tale and 
Khrushchev’s threat to bury us may well 
prove to be no idle boast. 

Inasmuch as Professor Hallowell warns 
against this eventuality, he likewise issues, 
by implication, a clear call to the believers 
in moral man to rally to the defense of 
their position and not to allow it to be 
taken by default. This is a challenge, then, 
to rethink the traditional political philoso- 
phy of the West and to translate it into 
20th century terminology capable of com- 
municating its spirit to contemporary man. 
The failure of modern “conservative” think- 
ers to do this accounts not only for the 
popular acceptance of positivism and ma- 
terialism but also for the appearance in 
America of pseudo-conservative movements 
of the Right which have been allowed un- 
challenged to usurp the role of spokesmen 
for the opposition. No more than Pro- 
fessor Hallowell do I wish to see the death 
of Western man, for to quote Shakespeare 
out of context: 

“For he being dead, with him is Beauty 

slain 

And, beauty dead, black 

again.” 

Accordingly, I wish Professor Hallowell 
well since in his work, and in that of 
those of like mind, lies the hope for the 
future. 


chaos reigns 


M. Matcotm MacponaLp 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


John H. Hallowelk.in his ‘Political: Sci- 
ence Today” (socIAL ORDER, March) talks 
of the attack being led by Leo Strauss and 
Eric Voegelin against positivism among po- 


litical scientists. It ought to be said that 
Hallowell himself is in the vanguard of 
this attack, and I for one heartily appreci- 
ate his contribution. 

Having said that, let me raise two ques- 
tions with Professor Hallowell. The first 
concerns his criticism of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Because of Niebuhr’s emphasis on the rela- 
tivity of all conceptions of justice, contends 
Hallowell, “Niebuhr’s teaching is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish from moral relativism.” 
Niebuhr, however, is clearly no moral rela- 
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tivist, for he talks about a “permanent struc- 
ture of human personality” (Faith and His- 
tory, p. 180). He describes this structure in 
terms of telos, of intention for man’s life; 
it can be seen in the “law of love.” “It [the 
law of love] is a basic requirement of 
human existence which men transgress at 
their peril. Every transgression disturbs 
and imperils the social harmony of human 
existence.” (“Christian Faith and the Com- 
mon Life,” Christian Faith and the Com- 
mon Life, [vol. IV of “The Church, Com- 
munity and State” series], p. 70). 


Niebuhr, then, asserts that there is a 
“given,” an ultimate reality to which we 
must all conform; he, like Hallowell, would 
contend against the assertions of the posi- 
tivists. He seems simply to question the 
assurance of many Thomists who believe 
that this “given” is a built-in and im- 
mutable “nature” of man, rationally dis- 
cernible- in its completeness, from which 
the requirements of the social order can be 


deduced. Niebuhr would keep us humble! 


My second question concerns Professor 
Hallowell’s discussion of the Thomist view- 
point in this matter—which, he believes, 
“corresponds to authentic human experi- 
ence.” A divine order exists, says Hallowell, 
and man can participate in it because he 
is a rational being. Now, many critics of 
Natural Law thinking would not deny that 
a divine order exists; they would simply in- 
sist that egocentricity permeates every facet 
of man’s personality considered as rational 
(and rational in the pre-Cartesian sense 
which Professor Hallowell describes), and 
therefore man’s perception of that divine 
order is corrupted. This means that one 
cannot speak too dogmatically about “the 
good life as enjoined by natural law”. 
Again, one asks for humility! 


Let me conclude. If a Thomist were 
talking with, say, a Calvinist about the 
givenness of the moral order and man’s 
ability to discern the Natural Law, they 
would do well, both of them, to listen to 
old Noah in Marc Connelly’s The Green 
Pastures. Said Noah to De Lawd, “I ain’ 
very much, but I’se all I got.” The Calvin- 
ist would say of the human reason, “It ain’ 
very much”: he would be concerned to 
point out the limitations of the thinking 
of sinful human beings. The Thomist could 
reply, “But it’s all we got”: limited man’s 
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rational powers may be, but he must never- 
theless exercise them in making the deci- 
sions of the social order. 

Perhaps we need to be reminded of both 
these truths. 

IsaBEL ROGERS 

Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


““Negroes and 
African Nationalism” 


I hope your readers found John H. Hicks’ 
“Negroes and African Nationalism” (SociaL 
Orper, April) enlightening but not sur- 
prising. For, as he states, there is ab- 
solutely no doubt that “the emergence of 
independent African nations has encour- 
aged the American Negro in his drive for 
first-class citizenship . . . that his fate is 


inextricably connected with the fate of 
colored people throughout the world.” If 
such a revelation comes as a surprise to 
white Americans, I think it illustrates the 
extent to which white Americans have be- 
come dangerously and morally calloused to 
bigotry 


the iniquities of racial in our 


country. 

The emotional basis for the American 
Negro’s identification with recent inde- 
pendence movements of all “colored” peo- 
ples—not just Africans—is the psychological 
inability to identify himself with America, 
unambiguously. In turn, this psychological 
ambiguity rests upon the simple, cruel fact 
that American democracy does not fully 
include the Negro either in fact or, ef- 
fectively, in law—and this despite such land- 
mark decisions as Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion. White Americans, on the one hand, 
had generally conditioned Negroes to feel 
that their ancestral homeland was a jungle 
“continent of wild animals and wild people, 
a savage land,” and on the other hand, 
white America has to date effectively ex- 
cluded the Negro from full participation 
in American life. The effect of this twin 
alienation was to create a void in the 
Negroes’ life, those periodic flashes of 
emptiness that must necessarily be the lot 
of anyone who has no home. (On this 
point Mr. Hicks is right in citing the late 
Richard Wright. For Wright was so merci- 
lessly honest in endeavoring to explain the 
near-tragic implications of racial prejudice 
in the life of its victims that even Negroes 
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find him hard to swallow. But that is the 
price truth has often had to pay for not 
going along with the merely pleasant.) 

But when the black “savages” in the 
“jungles” of Africa organized revolutions, 
overthrew entrenched colonial masters and 
demonstrated their ability to govern them- 
selves, even the near-illiterate Negro (in 
these days of TV) was _ psychologically 
bound to look at Africa through untinted 
lenses. From a feeling of being ashamed 
of Africa, of despising Africa, the American 
Negro has now come to identify himself 
with Africa and other colored peoples and 
of seeing his own quest for equality in 
America as bound up with the struggle for 
independence of colored peoples everywhere. 

Yet, Mr. Hicks is surely correct in point- 
ing out that this “growing sense of unity 
among American Negroes and Africans, 
however, still is confined to a minority of 
the two groups.” This he attributes to 
white America’s success in conditioning the 
Negro to think of Africa as “primitive,” 
and similar epithets. That, of course, is 
true, though much oversimplified. To Mr. 
Hicks’ reasons why the conscious unity of 
American Negroes and Africans does not 
include more persons of both groups I 
would merely add the following: the societal 
basis for any people identifying themselves 
with any other peoples is, in fact, cultural; 
it is not ethnic, racial or even religious. 
The process of the Americanization of the 
American Negro destroyed whatever cul- 
tural identification the American Negro 
ever had with Africa. American culture 
replaced that of Africa. The necessary con- 
sequence is that the values of American 
Negroes are identical with those of Ameri- 
cans in general. Accordingly, the over- 
whelming majority of American Negroes 
are working so hard at becoming 100 per 
cent Americans that they have neither the 
time nor the inclination—even if they have 
the ability—to look for the aspects of Afri- 
can and other colored societies with which 
to become identified. It is certain that this 
tendency will continue if, and only “if”, 
America gives better and more rapid evi- 
dence than she presently gives that Ameri- 
can democracy actually includes all Ameri- 
cans. 

ALBERT H. MILLER 
College of Saint Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota. 
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